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Since  1938,  the  United  States  has  had  an  active  program  of  coojjeration  with  the  Latin-American 
Republics.  It  is  coordinated  in  Washington  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 

Cultural  Cooperation. 
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Part  I 


}^'eed  jor  United  States  program  of  cooperation 
with  other  countries  apparent  before  World 
War  I 

The  need  for  a  cooperative  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  program  like  the 
one  now  sptonsored  by  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Cooperation  was  quite  apparent  even 
before  W'^orld  War  I.  It  was  in  Europe 
during  1911-14  that  I  first  recongized 
such  a  need.  At  that  time  Americans  in 
Europe  read  articles  in  the  press,  saw 
motion  pictures,  or  heard  lectures  mis¬ 
representing  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  articles,  motion  pictures,  or  lectures 
gave  false  impressions  alx)ut  our  aims  and 


objectives  toward  other  countries;  at¬ 
tempted  to  discredit  our  education  and 
culture;  and  implied  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  all  “money  mad,” 
that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  but  how 
to  make  money,  that  they  were  either  a 
soft  p>eople  or  a  more  or  less  ignorant 
people  among  whom  the  backwoodsman 
and  pistol-packing  cowlx)y  were  common 
types,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  offer 
the  European  countries  but  tips  for  tourist 
services  and  crude,  lx)isterous  spending 
from  shadily  acquired  wealth.  As  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  resented  these  false  character¬ 
izations  and  misrepresentations. 

We  took  the  matter  up  with  our  ambas- 
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sadors  and  the  United  States  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  personnel,  but  they  usually  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  said  nothing  could 
then  Ije  done  alxiut  it,  that  the  United 
States  would  outlive  such  misrepresenta¬ 


tions.  and  that,  unless  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  money  for  true  representation  of 
the  United  States  with  its  democratic 
culture,  education,  and  economy,  these 
anti-American  attacks  could  lie  expected 
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to  continue  and  to  do  considerable  damage 
to  the  prestige  and  reputation  of  the  United 
States.  World  W’ar  I  brought  into  the 
open  many  attacks  on  the  prestige  of 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  Some  of 
them  were  silenced  as  a  result  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  war. 

Since  then,  however,  it  has  Ijeen  more 
apparent  than  ever  liefore  that  the  United 
States  Government  needed  to  adopt  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  constructive  foreign  policy, 
including  an  enlightened  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  scientific  and  cultural  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
that  would  present  to  all  foreign  countries 
the  true  picture  of  the  United  States — our 
free  educational  system,  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment,  efficient  mass-production  econ¬ 
omy,  wondrous  natural  lieauty,  and 
liounteous  resources.  Most  of  all,  we 
needed  to  let  the  world  know  of  our  desire 
to  use  our  power  and  resources  not  for  the 
domination  or  subjugation  of  any  other 
nation,  l)ut  for  the  welfare  of  humanity 
in  a  {Deaceful  world. 

Scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  not  adopted  b  v 
United  States  either  during  the  First  World 
War  or  in  interim  between  the  two  great 
conflicts 

Neither  during  nor  after  World  War  I 
did  the  lessons  which  we  should  have 
learned  from  fifth-column  activities  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Western  W'orld  bring 
forth  in  the  United  States  a  vigorous,  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  constructive  policy  of  coojDcr- 
ation  with  other  countries  in  education, 
scientific  research,  oi  other  cultural  en¬ 
deavors.  Instead,  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinued  to  consider  misrepresentation  of 
itself  either  as  not  dangerous  or  as  some¬ 
thing  time  would  correct. 

What  we  utterly  failed  to  pterceive 
was  that  attacks  upon  this  country,  as 
upon  other  democracies,  were  no  longer 
launched  by  irresponsible  individuals  or 


in  a  s{Doradic  manner.  Rather  these  at¬ 
tacks  were  deliberately  and  maliciously 
planned  by  the  Axis  nations,  which  were 
determined  to  gain  control  of  the  world 
for  their  own  iDenefit  and  by  whatever 
means  they  could  use. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  before 
World  War  II  began,  in  fact  even  in  the 
early  1930’s,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
were  carrying  on  government-inspired  and 
often  government-subsidized  campaigns  in 
the  other  .American  Republics  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  those 
countries  and  to  {Denetrate  their  economy 
and  culture  so  thoroughly  that,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  world  war,  which  they  knew 
was  coming,  these  American  Republics 
would  continue  friendly  relations  with  the 
Axis  and  not  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  and  our  Allies  in  the  defense  of  the 
civilization  of  the  W'estern  Hemisphere. 
For  example,  the  Axis  countries  established 
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EAGER  TO  LEARN  ENGLISH 

The  EngILsh-tcaching  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  offers  an  excellent  approach  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
Latin  .Americans. 
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SOME  LATIN  AMERICAN  TRAINEES 

Under  the  projects  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  many  young  p>eople  have  been 
invited  to  study  and  observe  technical  methods  in  the  United  States. 
Above:  With  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  are  seen  a  Panamanian,  a  Mexican,  a  Chilean,  a  Bolivian, 
a  Peruvian,  and  a  Brazilian,  who  were  studying  different  asp)ects  of 
aviation.  At  side:  A  Peruvian,  who  is  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  handicraft  industries  in  her  country.  Below:  Three  Gov¬ 
ernment  safety  sp>ecialists  from  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  inspect 
modern  machinery  safeguards  in  a  United  States  plant. 
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professorships  in  universities  and  filled 
them  with  scientists  who  were  loyal  to  the 
Axis.  They  helped  Latin  American  uni¬ 
versities  obtain  German  and  Italian  text¬ 
books  and  translations  of  them  for  use  in 
university  classes  and  libraries,  as  well  as  in 
their  national  and  municipal  libraries. 
They  gained  control  of  air  transportation 
companies,  supplied  technical  equipment, 
and  furnished  technical  advisors  to  train 
personnel  and  to  manage  the  companies. 
Campaigns  were  carried  on  in  the  public 
press  by  subsidizing  special  magazines 
and  special  feature  articles  in  magazines 
and  newspapers;  and  in  many  other  ways 
the  Axis  powers  tried  to  destroy  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  and 
to  strengthen  their  own  influence  and 
prestige. 


When  World  War  II  began  in  August 

1939,  the  democratic  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  faced  explosive  situa¬ 
tions  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Americas 
because  of  the  Axis  fifth-column  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  propaganda.  The  Americas  im¬ 
mediately  took  united  action  in  the  threat¬ 
ening  situation  produced  by  the  outbreak 
of  war,  convening  in  September  the  First 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics.  Two  other  such 
meetings  followed:  one  at  Habana  in  July 

1940,  and  the  other  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1942.  In  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  those  conferences,  \’igorous  pro¬ 
grams  of  cooperation  among  the  American 
Republics  were  inaugurated  and  executed, 
with  the  result  that  Western  Hemisphere 
defense  was  organized  and  supported  by  all 
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A  COOPERATIVE  WEATHER  PROJECT 

High  Cuban  officials  and  members  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  staff  are  seen  with  a  radiosonde 
(the  white  box),  which  is  attached  to  a  balloon  and  sent  aloft  to  transmit  weather  data  to  ground  level. 
This  information  is  especially  useful  in  giving  warning  of  hurricanes. 
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the  American  Republics,  the  economic  rC' 


sources  of  the  continent  were  mobilized, 
some  catastrophic  reverses  for  the  cause  of 
the  democracies  were  averted,  and  the  de¬ 
structive  influence  of  the  Axis  Fifth  Col¬ 
umns  was  overcome. 

International  cooperation  is  not  an  issue  between 
the  political  parties  in  the  I  ’nited  States 

This  policy  of  exchanginR  scientific  infor¬ 
mation,  scientific  personnel,  university  stu¬ 


MINERALS  HELPED  * 

WIN  THE  WAR  a 

Besides  sending  troop>s  to  a 

Eurof>e,  Brazil  produced  q 

many  strategic  minerals  for 
the  Allies.  The  United  States  * 

sent  technical  tissistance  to  ^ 

assist  in  locating  new  mines 
and  in  speeding  up  opterations.  ^ 

Above:  A  Brazilian-United  f 

States  field  party  on  the  way 
to  examine  gold,  tin,  and  iron  1 

deposits.  Below:  The  Cru-  ( 

zeiro  mica  mine,  during 
1944-45  the  world’s  greatest  1 

single  producer  of  mica.  ] 


dents,  and  professors  with  various  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  the 
promotion  of  understanding,  good  will, 
and  peace  is  not  a  political  issue  in  the 
United  States.  Leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  have  long 
advocated  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  leaders  was 
Herliert  CUark  Hoover,*  then  World  Food 

*  If.  S.  Congress,  Report  oj  Senate  Committee  on 
Mititary  .ijffairs  on  S.  1636,  Star.  12,  1946,  pp.  10 
and  11. 
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Administrator,  who  in  1920  organized  the 
Belgian-American  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion  from  funds  left  by  the  liquidation  of 
supplies  from  the  Belgian  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  purpose  of  this  foundation 
was  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  persons  and  exchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  information  programs 
begun  in  1938  in  Latin  America  under  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 

Again  in  1923  when  Mr.  Hoover  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce  he  tried,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  get  certain  money  col¬ 
lected  from  World  War  I  debts  diverted 
and  set  aside  for  these  purposes.  While 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  initiated 
an  organization  for  such  cooperation  with 
the  Latin  American  States,  but  the  depres¬ 
sion  compelled  its  postponement.  Even 
as  late  as  1938  he  advocated  in  a  public 
address  that  funds  from  payments  on  war 
debts  by  “relief  credit  countries"  like 
Poland,  Belgium,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lith¬ 
uania,  Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Greece,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  Ije  used 
for  “extension  of  higher  education,  scien¬ 
tific  research,  and  for  scholarships  in  their 
own  universities;  also  for  exchange  of  post¬ 
graduate  students,  professors,  and  scien¬ 
tific  information  between  the  United 
States”  and  thoSe  countries. 

He  advocated  that  these  funds  Ije  ad¬ 
ministered  jointly  by  Americans  and  the 
nationals  of  the  other  countries,  thus  cre¬ 
ating  a  joint  interest  from  w'hich  we  should 
obtain  Ijenefits  far  greater  than  we  should 
otherwise  receive.  He  said,  “The  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  over  the  years  of  building  up 
a  great  Ixxly  of  influential  men  and  women 
in  those  countries  who  would  understand 
our  country  and  l)elieve  in  us  would  count 
greatly  in  economic  relations  and  in  times 
of  international  emergency.  And  we  shall 
have  made  a  contribution  to  civilization 
which  may  be  of  no  quick  material  value 


but  which  will  later  serve  as  a  great  monu¬ 
ment  to  our  foresight.” 

Mr.  Hoover  recently  »  pointed  to  the 
useful  experience  gained  with  the  ex¬ 
change  of  students  with  Belgium.  He 
said  that  Belgium,  though  a  small  coun¬ 
try,  had  a  better  understanding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ways  of  life  and  ideals  than  many 
large  nations.  He  felt  that  in  no  small 
degree  this  was  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
aforementioned  Foundation,  which  had 
enabled  477  Belgian  students  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  study  at  American 
universities  and  225  American  students  to 
go  to  Belgium.  As  a  result  one  Belgian 
Prime  Minister  and  6  Cabinet  members 
did  graduate  w’ork  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  recent  leaders  in  cultural  in¬ 
terchange  is  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas,  who  introduced  the  bill,  en¬ 
acted  into  law  at  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  authorizing  the  Department  of  State 
to  use  some  of  the  proceeds  from  surplus- 
property  sales  abroad  for  exchanges  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  educational  activities. 

President  Roosevelt's  request  results  in  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Interdepartmental  Committee  in  1938 

Early  in  1938,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  a  second  world  war  was  brewing. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  requested 
that  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  heads  of  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  examine  care¬ 
fully  their  organizations  and  fields  covered 
in  operations  and  the  conditions  in  the 
other  countries  of  America  to  learn  in 
what  scientific  and  cultural  activities  this 
Government  could  profitably  cooperate 
with  those  governments.  I  was  somewhat 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Latin  America 
at  that  time,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  congratulating  him  upon  his 

*  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  on  S.  1636,  Mar.  12,  1946,  pp.  10  and  11. 
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TROUT  HATCHERY  AT  SALAZAR,  MEXICO 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  a  mission  was  sent  to  that  country  by  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Department  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  offer  technical  advice  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  trout  hatchery.  Fishing  is  important  not  only  along  Mexican  coasts  but  in 

the  interior. 


interest  in  the  matter,  encouraging  the 
organization  of  a  full  scientific  and  cultural 
program  in  coopieration  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  Americas,  and  offering  my 
services  in  furthering  such  an  undertaking. 
The  President  sent  my  letter  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  who  initiated  the  action  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  United  States  Tariff"  Com¬ 
mission's  having  a  small  part  in  this  new 
program  and  in  my  appointment  by  the 
Tariff"  Commission  to  represent  it  on  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,^  organized 
in  1938  as  a  result  of  the  President's 

^  At  the  time  the  Committee  was  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  13  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  name  of  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the  American 
Republics. 


request.  Shortly  afterward  I  was  asked 
to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
I  have  done  so  from  then  to  now.  In  this 
way  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  help  to 
develop  a  sound,  constructive  program. 

For  several  years  l)efore  1938  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had,  on  a  permanent  peacetime 
Ijasis,  cooperated  in  some  projects  but  had 
not  lieen  able  to  respond  to  many  requests 
from  other  governments  for  assistance  in 
additional  coof)erative  enterprises  liecause 
it  had  no  general  enabling  legislation  or 
budgeted  and  appropriated  funds  with 
which  to  carry  forward  the  proposed  co¬ 
operation.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  agencies  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  response  to  his  request  a  wide 
range  of  activities  covering  a  great  variety 
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of  new  projects  in  which  our  Government 
could  cooperate  with  the  other  govern¬ 
ments  to  our  mutual  advantage.  In  many 
of  these  fields  requests  for  cooperation  had 
already  been  received  from  other  govern¬ 
ments.  United  States  participation  just 
awaited  proper  Congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion,  which  w'as  given  in  1938. 


United  States  Congress  authorized  enlarged 
program  of  cooperation  in  1938 

On  May  25,  1938,  an  act  was  approved 
authorizing  the  temporary  detail  of  United 
States  employees  possessing  special  quali¬ 
fications  to  the  governments  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics,  Liljeria,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  This  was  followed  on  May  3, 
1939,  by  the  amended  act  now  known  as 
Public  Law  63  (76th  Cong.,  53  Stat.  652). 
In  addition,  there  was  approved  on 
August  9,  1939,  Public  Law  355,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  utilize  the 
services  of  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
indejsendent  establishments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  carrying  out  reciprocal  undertak¬ 
ings  and  cooperative  purposes  enunciated 
in  the  treaties,  resolutions,  declarations, 
and  recommendations  signed  by  all  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  held  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  in  1936,  and  at  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938. 


Cooperative  projects  carry  out  commitments  made 
at  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima 


At  these  two  conferences — Buenos  Aires 
and  Lima — the  representatives  of  the 
American  Republics  agreed  to  undertake 
a  wide  range  and  variety  of  cooperative 
projects,  many  of  them  scientific  and 
cultural  and  consequently  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  single  coordinating  committee 
seemed  essential  to  avoid  overlapping  and 


duplication  of  the  many  projects  of  our 
complex  government  in  carrying  out  these 
international  conference  commitments. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is  Chairman  of 
Interdepartmental  Committee 

Because  this  program  is  international, 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  exercises  general  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  leadership.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  a  State  Department  representative 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee — first  the  Under  Secre- 


Courtesy  of  U.  8.  Weother  Bureau 


PARICUTIN  AND  ITS  RAVAGES 


Two  miles  from  this  new  Mexican  volcano,  lava 
has  buried  a  village  church  up  to  the  tower.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  are  participating  in  sebmic  and 
magnetic  studies  under  the  program  of  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee. 
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tary  and  now  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs. 

Many  Government  departments,  agencies,  and 
bureaus  take  part  in  program 

Memljers  of  the  Committee  now  repre¬ 
sent  12  departments  and  agencies  and  36 
bureaus  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Committee  passes  on  all  bilateral 
cooperative  projects  and  their  budgets  and 
on  the  allocation  of  funds  for  them,  avoids 
duplication  wherever  jxjssible,  and  cor¬ 
relates  and  integrates  the  projects  into  one 
unified  program,  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  individual  projects  for  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Latin  American  Republics 
are  budgeted  and  funds  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  and  allocated  to  carry  them 
through  fiscal  year  1947.  No  doubt  the 
number  of  cooperative  projects  will  in¬ 
crease  as  mutual  confidence  in  this  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  in  other  lands  widens 
and  deepens. 

The  following  table  shows  the  United 
States  Government  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  cooperating  in  the  program  and  the 
many  bureaus  and  kinds  of  projects  that 
each  one  has  operated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1946  or  expects  to  be  operating  in  1947. 

Cooperative  projects,  under  the  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  fiscal  years 
1946  and  I  or  1947 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 

Development  of  complementary  products 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering 

Development  of  rubber  production 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Training  grants 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Training  grants 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Training  grants 


Agricultural  Research  Administration  HVi 

Training  grants 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Training  grants 
Forest  Service 

Training  grants 

Bureau  of  the  Bltkjet 

Training  grants  in  public  administration  ■  Fei 

Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census  !  Fei 

Consulting  program — census  statistics  [  Off 

Training  grants — census  statistics  i 

Consulting  program — vital  statistics  ; 

Training  grants — vital  statistics 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
Coopierative  planning 

Foreign  and  international  service  Pu 

Office  of  safety  regulations 

Air  navigation  facilities  service  J 

Air  navigation  facilities  operation  Soi 

Aviation  information  and  statistics  | 

Pilot  training  in  foreign  countries  | 

Mexican  pilot  training  | 

Brazilian  standardization  I 

Pilot  training,  Country  A  I 

Pilot  training,  Country  B 
Training  grant  program  | 

Airways  communications  and  traffic  control 
technician  training  | 

Mechanics  | 

Pilots  I 

Training  grants  in  United  States  |  p 

Special  training  in  civil  aviation  j 

Maintenance  training  in  industry  i 

Training  analysis  survey 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  j  ^ 

Tidal  investigations 
Training  grants  in  tides 
Magnetic  and  seismological  observations 
Training  grants  in  seismology 
Geodetic — training  grants  and  detail  of  ex¬ 
perts 

Map  and  chart  reproduction — training  grants  l 

Hydrographic — training  grants  and  detail  of 
experts  i 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  ! 

Industrial  surveys — investigations 
Industrial  surveys — training  grants  I 

National  income — investigations 
National  income — training  grants 
S^ational  Bureau  of  Standards  ^ 

Training  grants  in  laboratory  standardization 
and  testing  and  administration  = 
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U’ealhfT  Bureau 

Radiosonde  obser\'ation  stations — Mexico  and 
Cuba 

Training  grants  in  meteorology 
Survey  and  development  of  climatological 
work  in  the  Caribbean  area 
Weather  station — Dominican  Republic 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Training  grants 

Federal  Secirity  Agency 
Office  oj  Education 

Convention  for  Promotion  of  Inter-American 
Cultural  Relations  (Northbound  students) 
Teacher  training  and  exchange 
Consultant  service  on  U.  S.  education 
Studies  of  Latin  American  education 
Public  Health  Service 

Detail  of  medical  and  scientific  personnel 
Fellowshijjs 
Social  Security  Board 

Training  grants  in  social  security 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Fiih  and  Wildlife  Service 
Training  grants 
Mexican  fishery  mission 
Fishery  development  studies 
Studies  of  economic  status  and  migration  of 
birds 

Geological  Survey 

Investigation  of  strategic  minerals 
Training  grants 
Bureau  of  Mines 

Cooperation  in  development  of  mining  and 
metallurgy 

Department  of  Labor 
Children's  Bureau 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  services  in  co- 
opieration  with  International  Institute  for 
the  Protection  of  Childhood 
C.ooperation  with  national  agencies  for  ma¬ 
ternal  and  child  health,  etc. 

Training  grants 
Division  of  Labor  Standards 
Training  grants 

Technical  consultation  on  industrial  safety 
Interchange  of  information  and  supervision  of 
training  program 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Development  of  comparable  employment 
statistics 
Women's  Bureau 

Training  grants  in  labor  administration 
Interchange  of  information 


Library  of  Congress 
Office  of  the  Librarian 

Inter- American  Institute  on  Library  Problems 
Detail  of  library  technicians 
Printing  of  bibliographical  guides 
Reference  Department 

Preparation  and  distribution  of  U.  S.  Quar¬ 
terly  Book  List 
Acquisitions  Department 

Exchange  of  books,  photostats,  catalog  cards, 
etc. 

The  National  Archives 

Training  grants  in  archival  science 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Cooperation  with  scientific  institutions 
Institute  of  Social  Anthropology 
Identification  of  Brazilian  grasses 

Tariff  Commission 

Training  grants  and  services 

Department  of  State 
Central  Translating  Division 
Division  of  Protocol 

Miami  Reception  Center 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation 

Travel  of  advisory  committees 
Reception  centers  other  than  Miami  reception 
center 

Grants  to  visiting  professors  and  hemisphere 
leaders  and  specialists 
Grants  and  services  to  graduate  students 
Travel  grants 
Maintenance  grants 

Services  of  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation 

Student  assistance  and  loan  fund 
Orientation 
Field  study  grants 
United  States  students 
Inter-American  trade  scholarshijjs 
Grants  for  cultural  centers  and  materials 
United  States  centers  abroad 
United  States  libraries  abroad 
United  States  schools  abroad 
Books  and  cultural  materials 
Music  and  art 
Field  projects 
Translations 

This  international  cooperation  promotes  world 
peace 

This  program  promotes  world  peace  and 
friend.ship,  and  lietter  education  and  un- 
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derstanding  through  scientific  and  cultural 
cooperation,  and  also  specifically  helps  to 
fulfill  the  commitments  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
and  Lima  Conferences  which  have  these 
same  objectives.  It  is  an  aim  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  stimulate  helpful  cooperation  in 
as  many  cultural  and  scientific  projects  as 
practicable,  to  attempt  in  this  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  existing  international  friction,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  help  to  prevent  future 
international  disagreements.  Education  in 
the  long  run  constitutes  the  greatest  hope 
of  mankind  for  future  peaceful  relations 
among  the  nations  of  this  world.  This 
scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  with  the 
W'estern  Hemisphere  and  with  the  world 
is  an  important  part  in  the  forward- 
looking  peace  program  of  the  United 
States.  In  carrying  out  undertakings  of 
the  United  States,  its  citizens  will  broaden 
their  personal  acquaintance  with  their 
fellow  men  in  other  countries. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  or  intention  an 
attempt  of  one  country  to  control  the 
economic  affairs  of  another;  rather  it  is  a 
strictly  bilateral  cooperative  good-will 
program,  both  parties  to  each  project 
wanting  the  project,  both  making  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  it,  and  both  ob¬ 
taining  benefits  from  it. 

The  program  has  expanded  to  meet 


opportunities  presented  and  obligations 
undertaken  in  response  to  requests  from 
neighboring  countries  to  the  South;  and 
it  has  proved  so  successful  in  furthering 
friendly  cooperation  with  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  governments  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  authorities  of 
most  of  the  other  countries  have  each  year 
expanded  in  a  thoughtful  and  conserv’ative 
way  the  appropriations  for  new  projects, 
thus  encouraging  wider  participation. 

Costs  little  but  contributes  much  toward  peace 

This  cooperation  is  a  very  economical 
and  sensible  way  to  promote  a  continuing 
peace.  Testimony  before  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  recently  showed  that  what  the 
United  States  spends  for  all  activities  on 
behalf  of  peace  during  a  whole  year  is  no 
more  than  it  spent  during  every  30 
minutes  of  World  War  II.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  would  spend  only  an  in¬ 
significant  amount  for  all  of  these  coopera¬ 
tive  scientific  and  cultural  projects,  even 
if  the  program  is  extended  to  all  countries 
of  the  world,  compared  with  the  amount 
it  spent  duiing  a  single  minute  of  the  war 
just  ended.  A  coopierative  educational 
program  costs  comparatively  little  and 
does  much  toward  making  a  pieaceful 
world. 


General  Juan  Peron 


President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 


General  Juan  Peron  was  Ixrrn  Octoljer  8, 
1895,  at  Lohos  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires.  He  lived  there  with  his  parents  until 
he  was  five  years  old.  .At  that  time  the 
family  moved  to  a  place  near  the  Galle8;os 
River  in  the  territory  of  Santa  Cruz,  where 
they  spent  the  next  five  years.  Then  in 
1905  the  Peron  family  settled  in  Buenos 
.Aires,  where  the  hoy  completed  his  pri¬ 
mary  studies  and  lie^an  his  secondary 
course.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  entered 
the  National  Military  School.  He  left 
that  institution  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  in¬ 
fantry  in  Deceml)er  1913,  when  he  had  just 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  first 
ordered  to  the  “General  Arenales”  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry,  the  12th,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  March  1915,  when  he  was  as¬ 
signed  as  assistant  to  Military  District  No. 
58.  In  Dccemlx;r  of  that  year  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

His  promotion  to  a  full  lieutenancy  came 
at  the  end  of  1919,  when  he  passed  to  the 
Sargento  Cabral  school  for  officers.  .At 
that  institution  he  devoted  himself  to 
sports,  and  received  very  high  marks.  He 
stayed  at  this  school  six  years,  and  was 
made  captain  in  Deceml)er  1924. 

In  .April  of  the  following  year  he  entered 
the  Advanced  War  College,  and  there  he 
completed  the  course.  .After  various  field 
trips  he  obtained  his  commission  as  staff 
officer. 

In  1929  he  was  admitted  to  the  general 
staff  of  the  army,  where  he  served  in  the 
operations  division  until  Septeml)er  1930, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  serve  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  War.  On  December  1  of  that  year, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  military 
history  at  the  .Advanced  War  College, 
without  prejudice  to  his  duties  in  the 


Ministry.  In  1932  he  was  named  aide-de- 
camp  by  General  Manuel  A.  Rodriguez, 
who  was  then  Minister  of  War,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  his  chair  of  military  history. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Peron  published 
his  book  The  Eastern  Front  in  the  World 
War  oj  1914 — Strategic  Studies.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1933  he  was  appointed  permanent 
professor  at  the  .Advanced  War  College, 
holding  the  chair  of  his  choice.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  theoretical  studies  on  the  science 
and  history  of  war,  and  produced  Xotes 
on  Military  History — Theory.  The  next  year 
he  published  his  third  book,  Russo- 
Japanese  U'ar,  in  three  volumes.  Then 
came  The  Military  Operations  of  1870  (two 
volumes).  .After  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  military 
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history,  which  has  Ijeen  interrupted  by  the 
manifold  duties  devolving  upon  him  since 
that  time.  The  subject,  upion  which  he 
has  spent  many  years  of  research,  pertains 
to  the  life  and  work  of  General  San  Martin. 

Peron  was  military  attach^  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  embassy  in  Chile,  a  post  to  which 
he  had  lieen  appointed  in  January  1936, 
when  in  Decemlier  of  that  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  A  few  months  later, 
on  April  7,  1 937,  his  duties  at  the  embassy 
were  expanded  and  he  took  on  the  ad¬ 
ditional  function  of  air  attache.  After 
two  years  in  Chile  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  and  entered  the  operations  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army. 
As  professor  of  combined  operations  in 
the  Naval  War  College  he  w'as  entrusted, 
in  1938,  with  a  journey  for  purposes  of 
study  through  Patagonia  and  the  Com- 
modoro  Rivadavia  zone. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Peron  embarked  for 
Europie  at  the  l^eginning  of  1 939,  and  there 
devoted  himself  to  extending  his  knowledge 
of  the  organization  and  command  of 
mountain  troops.  For  this  purpose  he 
joined  the  Tridentine  Alps  division  in  the 
Tyrol,  then  moved  on  to  the  Pinerolo 
Mountain  infantry  division  in  the  Abruzzi 
mountains,  and  finally  went  to  the  Aosta 
school  of  mountain-climbing  and  skiing 
and  the  Sestriere  school  of  skiing.  He 
spent  almost  two  years  in  Europie,  visiting 
France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Alliania,  and 
Spain,  and  witnessing  the  opiening  events 
of  the  great  war. 

Because  of  the  special  studies  on  moun¬ 
tain  troops  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Old  World,  he  was  sent  as  spiecial  staff 
officer  to  the  Argentine  Mountain 
Training  Center,  w'here  he  was  made 
acting  director  in  June  1942.  He  also 
held  the  command  of  the  Mendoza 
Mountain  Detachment,  and  took  part  in 
the  final  exercises  at  Diamante  Lake. 


He  remained  at  that  post  until  he  joined 
the  mountain  troop  inspiection.  Com¬ 
missioned  colonel  on  June  30,  1942,  he 
was  made  director  of  the  special  winter 
and  high  mountain  courses  which  were 
given  at  Puente  del  Inca  in  August  of  the 
same  year. 

Colonel  Peron  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution  of  June  4,  1943.  On  the 
day  of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  first  army  division, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  liecame  chief  of 
the  secretariat  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 
He  W'as  made  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Bureau,  which  has  since  Ijeen  abol¬ 
ished;  there  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  Department  of 
Lalxjr  and  Social  Security,  where  he  out¬ 
lined  the  modifications  which  have  lieen 
made  since  then  in  that  branch  of  national 
activity.  The  chief  executive  made  him 
head  of  the  new  department  in  November 
1943,  and  he  filled  that  office  simultane¬ 
ously  with  his  other  functions. 

In  March  1944  he  was  made  acting 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  War  Department; 
the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Government  in  May  of  the  same  year. 
On  July  7,  1944,  Colonel  Peron  was  raised 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  nation. 

Later,  by  decree  of  the  chief  executive, 
he  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Postwar  Council  to  direct  the 
formulation  and  solution  of  the  economic 
and  social  problems  w'hich  the  countrt' 
w'ill  have  to  face  in  the  future. 

In  Novemf)er  1945  he  resigned  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  he  had  lieen  occupying,  in 
order  to  accept  the  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  of  the  nation.  At  the  elections 
of  February  24,  1946  he  was  victorious  by 
a  large  majority  of  electoral  votes  (304 
against  72),  and  he  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  nation  June  4.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  lieen  readmitted  to  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  general. 


An  Oregonian  in  Haiti 

MERCER  COOK 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Howard  University;  Former  Supervisor,  English  Teaching  Project 

in  Haiti 


One  of  the  most  successful  but  least  pub¬ 
licized  of  our  intercultural  experiments 
with  Haiti  is  the  mission  of  a  young 
Oregonian,  Miss  Dorothy  Kirby,  who  has 
just  completed  her  second  year  as  principal 
of  the  newly  organized  secondary  school 
for  girls  in  Port-au-Prince.  In  many 
respects  her  story  may  serve  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and,  we  hope,  as  an  example  for  others 
in  the  field. 

Until  February  1944,  when  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  sent  Miss  Kirby  to 
Haiti  as  a  member  of  the  English  Teaching 
Project,  she  had  taught  Spanish,  French, 
and  sometimes  Latin  and  English  in  the 
public  high  school  of  her  native  town.  La 
Grande,  Oregon.  In  addition,  she  had 
served  as  librarian  of  that  institution.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
Middlebury  College,  she  had  supplemented 
her  training  by  travel  in  France,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico. 

No  sooner  had  she  arrived  in  Port-au- 
Prince  than  she  startled  the  supervisor  of 
the  Project  by  asking  to  be  stationed  in  one 
of  the  provincial  lycees.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  her  compatriots  preferred  Port- 
au-Prince  because  it  is  healthier  and  more 
modern,  and,  being  the  capital,  possesses 
a  larger  American  colony  than  any  of  the 
smaller  cities.  Miss  Kirby  was  appointed 
teacher  of  English  at  the  Lycee  Philippe 
Guerrier  at  Aux  Cayes,  a  southern  town 
which  was  once  a  thriving  seaport. 

Despite  the  debilitating  climate  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  environment,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  worked  untiringly.  Instead  of 


seaching  the  required  fifteen  hours  a  week, 
the  devoted  twice  that  time  to  lycee  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  friends  anxious  to  learn  English. 
Even  in  the  lethargic  Haitian  afternoon, 
her  classes  were  a  joy  to  watch.  Her 
principal  and  colleagues  wondered  where 
she  got  the  energy.  The  students,  who 
had  never  before  encountered  so  dynamic 
a  teacher,  responded  beautifully  and  made 
remarkable  progress.  Even  the  dread 
anopheles  seemed  to  respect  Miss  Kirby; 
at  any  rate,  she  somehow  escaped  malar¬ 
ia — perhaps  she  simply  had  no  time  for 
it! 

The  following  summer,  the  Haitian 
educational  authorities  were  in  something 
of  a  quandary.  Their  one  national  secon¬ 
dary  school  for  girls,  which  had  been 
opened  the  previous  October,  had  no 
principal,  for  the  Frenchwoman  who  had 
directed  the  institution  had  just  retired. 
With  the  exception  of  the  supervisor.  Miss 
Kirby  and  all  the  other  American  teachers 
of  English  were  about  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  The  meager  Haitian  bud¬ 
get  would  not  permit  the  school  officials 
to  offer  a  salary  comparable  to  that  which 
Miss  Kirby  would  receive  at  home.  Yet 
they  knew  of  her  competence  and  of  her 
sincere  interest  in  the  country;  and  they 
especially  wanted  to  get  the  school  started 
under  the  supervision  of  someone  able  to 
merge  the  best  features  of  United  States 
and  French  secondary  education.  Apolo¬ 
getically  because  of  the  salary,  they 
tendered  her  the  post. 

About  the  same  time,  she  received  by 
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cable  an  offer  of  a  much  more  lucrative, 
permanent  position  in  the  United  States. 
She  accepted  the  Haitian  invitation,  but 
for  one  year  only  so  that  no  islander  might 
feel  that  an  American  intended  to  hold  an 
administrative  job  in  the  pul>lic  school 
system  indefinitely.  Miss  Kirby’s  decision 
to  direct  the  girls'  secondary  school  was 
probably  motivated  largely  by  a  desire  to 
help  young  Haitian  women  to  better  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity.  .Admission  to  the 
Medical  School,  Law  School,  and  other 
branches  of  the  L’niversity  depended  on 
the  baccalaureate  (Certificate  of  Secondary 
Studies).  Though  there  were  eight  na¬ 
tional  institutions  in  which  boys  might 
work  toward  this  degree,  girls  had  previ¬ 
ously  enjoyed  no  such  privilege.  A  few 
had  been  allowed  to  enter  Ixiys’  lycees,  but 
this  was  awkward  in  a  country  that  frowns 
on  coeducation.  -As  a  result,  save  for  rare 
e.xceptions,  young  women  were  effectively 
barred  from  the  professions.  Never  before 
had  the  Government  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  offering  work  on  the  secondary’ 
level  to  Haitian  girls.  With  masculine 
vanity,  many  considered  woman’s  mind 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  mysteries 
of  physics,  philosophy,  and  advanced 
mathematics.  This  was  a  challenge  that 
the  young  Oregonian  had  to  meet;  this 
was  a  modern  type  of  pioneering. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mi.ss  Kirby  knew 
that  she  would  face  many  difficulties.  As 
an  .American,  working  under  a  Minister 
who  was  constantly  accused  of  attempting 
to  .Americanize  the  Haitian  .schools,  she 
anticipated  criticism  (which  never  became 
as  violent  or  as  widespread  as  she  had 
feared).  Faculty  morale  might  be  low, 
for  all  of  the  teachers  were  underpaid,  and 
.several  had  hofied  for  her  position,  even 
though  they  did  not  |X}s.scss  the  B.  A. 
degree  for  which  they  were  to  prepare  the 
students.  Furthermore,  she  realized  that 
deep-nx>ted  tradition  and  the  tropical 


inertia  would  handicap  any  attempted 
innovation. 

Nevertheless,  the  lycee  reopened,  under 
Miss  Kirby’s  direction,  in  October  1944, 
with  nine  teachers — including  the  princi¬ 
pal,  who  taught  English — and  34  students. 
The  latter  were  divided  into  two  classes: 
1 1  in  Seconde  and  23  in  Qiialrieme.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  new  principal  had  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  the  student  l)ody  and  to 
most  of  the  faculty.  They  realized  that 
here  was  a  person  who  had  something  to 
offer,  an  able  educator,  a  sincere  friend 
unspoiled  by  any  superiority  complex 
based  on  difference  in  culture  or  in  epider¬ 
mis.  L'nable  to  modify  the  official  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  law,  she 
stimulated  scholarship  among  her  girls. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Director  General  of 
L'rban  Education  and  friends  at  home,  she 
collected  and  catalogued  a  small  library  of 
French  and  English  books.  No  other 
Haitian  school,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a 
lending  library.  “A’ou  can’t  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  borrow  these  volumes,”  an  adminis¬ 
trator  warned,  “you’ll  lose  most  of  them 
before  the  end  of  the  term.”  Two  years 
later  only  five  books  had  disappeared. 

To  help  develop  initiative,  respxjnsibility, 
and  esprit  de  corps,  the  principal  organized 
the  girls  into  a  club  which  was,  in  effect,  a 
first  step  toward  student-government.  Un¬ 
necessary  restrictions — such  as  the  ban  on 
student  use  of  the  telephone,  or  requiring 
all  the  girls  to  remain  in  one  classroom  dur¬ 
ing  study  hour — were  removed.  Board¬ 
ing  students  desirous  of  staying  in  the 
dormitory  over  the  week-end  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so,  even  though  this  meant 
that  the  principal  and  one  matron  were 
obliged  to  remain  with  them.  Social 
affairs,  arranged  entirely  by  the  girls,  were 
conducted  without  a  hitch.  In  June  1945 
a  playlet  on  famous  women  in  Haitian  his¬ 
tory  was  presented  first  in  English  and 
then  in  French  to  an  enthusiastic  audience 
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AN  OREGONIAN  IN  HAITI 


Courtesy  of  Mercer  CcK»k 


THE  FIRST  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  IN  HAITI 
Miss  Kirby,  the  principal,  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  faculty. 


that  included  the  American  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Director  General 
of  Urban  Education,  and  other  Haitian 
dignitaries.  A  large  delegation  from  the 
leading  Catholic  school  for  girls  also 
attended. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
Haitians — officials,  parents,  and  students — 
begged  Miss  Kirby  to  return,  at  least  for 
one  more  year.  “You  simply  must  see  your 
girls  through  the  baccalaureate  examina¬ 
tion,”  they  pleaded.  “She  has  shown  us 
what  a  girls’  secondary  school  should  be,” 
one  official  said.  “There  hasn't  been  a 
single  serious  disciplinary  problem  in  her 
school  all  year.”  In  the  meantime,  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission  the  following  year 
were  pouring  in;  eighty  girls  were  asking 
to  enter  a  class  with  only  thirty  places 
available. 

brief  visit  to  her  mother  in  Oregon 
during  the  month  of  .August  1945,  and 
Miss  Kirby  was  back  at  her  post  in  Haiti. 
Once  again  she  had  made  the  financial 


sacrifice,  but  this  time  she  insisted  that  she 
could  remain  but  one  year.  The  school 
continued  to  function  successfully,  with 
nine  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  sixty- 
three:  eleven  in  Premiere,  twenty-one  in 
Troisieme,  and  thirty-one  in  Quatrieme. 

Then,  in  January  1 946  came  the  revolu¬ 
tion  !  The  President  and  his  Cabinet  were 
swept  out  of  office.  .At  least  six  principals 
of  the  nine  national  secondary  schools 
were  compelled  to  resign.  Miss  Kirbv 
was  one  of  the  three  who  remained.  On 
several  occasions,  after  the  Government 
had  been  overthrown,  the  disorders  were 
renewed,  and  students  of  various  schools 
went  out  on  strike.  Miss  Kirby's  girls 
refused  to  participate.  What  was  even 
more  remarkable,  the  color  question  which 
raged  throughout  most  areas  of  Haitian 
life,  including  the  schools,  never  became 
critical  at  the  girls’  lycee.  When  this  deli¬ 
cate  subject  first  threatened  to  engulf  the 
entire  nation.  Miss  Kirby  called  the  girls 
together  and  announced:  “We  were  all 
friends  IxTore  the  revolution,  and  color 
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didn’t  make  any  difference.  As  long  as  I 
am  principal  here,  I  intend  that  it  shall 
continue  that  way.” 

But  the  young  principal’s  greatest  pre¬ 
occupation  was  the  approaching  govern¬ 
ment  examination  for  her  eleven  girls  in 
Premiere  (Rhelorique).  How  could  they 
keep  their  mind  on  their  studies  with  all 
the  political  unrest?  This  examination, 
in  the  final  analysis,  would  be  the  acid  test 
of  her  lalxjrs.  Even  in  normal  years,  the 
percentage  of  failing  students  was  dis¬ 
tressingly  high,  sometimes  more  than 
fifty  percent. 


When  this  year’s  results  were  tabulated, 
Miss  Kirliy’s  eleven  candidates  had  all 
passed.  One  hundred  jjercent  success  for 
the  Lyc^  de  Jeunes  Filles!  A  signal 
achievement  for  the  girls,  to  lie  sure,  but 
an  even  greater  satisfaction  and  tribute  to 
a  young  Oregonian  who  had  personified 
the  true  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism.  After 
the  examination  Miss  Kirl>y  returned  to 
the  United  States,  still  determined,  friend¬ 
ly,  ind'*fatigal)le,  unassuming,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  astonished  when  I  complimented 
her  on  having  translated  the  Gotxl 
Neighbor  Policy  into  unforgettable  action. 


Agriculture  in  the  Brazilian  Pine  Country 

PIMENTEL  GOMES 


Leaving  Sao  Paulo  liy  automobile  in  Octo- 
Ijer  1945,  I  journeyed  in  leisurely  fashion 
through  the  States  of  Parana.  Santa  Cata¬ 
rina,  and  northern  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Later,  I  travelled  by  plane  over  the  same 
region.  In  April  of  this  year  I  returned 
to  Curitiba,  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  cool 
and  invigorating  winters  on  the  high,  fer¬ 
tile  plateau  that  the  pine  groves  cover  with 
their  umbrella-tops.  Driving  westward  I 
reached  the  tiny  town  of  Foz  do  Iguassu,  a 
few'  miles  from  the  National  Park  and  the 
falls  of  the  same  name,  on  the  borders  of 
Paraguay  and  Argentina.  I  was  impressed 
by  the  contrast  Ijetween  the  climate,  typies 
of  vegetation,  and  customs  of  this  zone, 
which  extends  from  24®  south  latitude  to 
the  northern  part  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  those  of  Sao  Paulo,  generally  included 
in  this  region  by  Brazilian  geographers.  A 

Summarized  and  translated  from  “Digesto  Econo- 

co,”  Sao  Paulo,  April-May  1946. 


more  accurate  division  is  that  made  by 
United  States  spiecialists  who  assign  Sao 
Paulo,  with  Minas  Gerais,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Espirito  Santo,  to  Central  Brazil  and 
call  it  “The  heart  of  Brazil.”  For  there, 
at  the  present  time,  in  11  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  country  lives  40  percent  of  its 
population.  Considered  ecologically,  Sao 
Paulo,  except  for  a  small  eastern  portion, 
is  not  a  southern  state.  The  northern  part 
of  Parana  also  lielongs  to  Central  Brazil, 
but  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  separates 
the  two  geo-ecological  regions.  Let  us  call 
the  section  extending  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  parallel  southward  to  northern  Rio  * 
Grande  do  Sul  “The  pine  country.” 

Characteristics 

The  pine  country  is  composed  chiefly  of 
a  gently  rolling  plateau  largely  covered  by 
luxuriant  forests  of  great  economic  value. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  PINE  COUNTRY 

In  the  pine  forests  extending  from  24°  S.  to  the  northern  part  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  there  are  many 
open  spaces  devoted  to  agriculture.  (Drawing  by  Percy  Lau.) 


Scattered  here  and  there  among  the  forests 
are  enormous  grassy  opienings  which,  from 
the  plane,  appear  as  large  patches  of  vivid 
green  or  yellow-green,  sharply  contrasting 
with  the  darker  color  of  the  forests.  Along 
the  river  hanks,  near  the  sources  of  their 
tributaries,  and  on  some  of  the  eastern 
slopes  the  forest  springs  up  again  in  thick 
clumps,  dotting  the  landscape  with  islands 
and  archijjelagos.  It  is  in  a  stretch  l)eyond 
Ponta  Grossa  (Parana),  around  Lages 
(Santa  Catarina)  and  around  V’acaria 
(Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  that  thin  soil  and 
rocky  hills  commence. 

Although  the  pine  forest  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  the  region, 
there  are  farms,  Ixjth  large  and  small,  and 
numerous  rivers.  The  frequent  waterfalls 
are  a  guarantee  of  an  intensive  industrial¬ 
ization  which  has  already  been  liegun. 


Among  the  falls  must  l)e  mentioned 
Iguassu,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

I  have  looked  at  it  from  lx)th  sides  of  the 
river.  I  have  flown  slowly  alx)ve  it. 
Viewed  from  any  angle,  Iguassu  Falls  are 
an  imposing  spectacle.  In  this  great 
cataract  there  are  millions  of  horsepower 
in  reserve — 5,000,000  in  the  period  of  high 
flood,  according  to  some  engineers — ready 
for  the  needs  of  the  Brazil  of  tomorrow'. 
The  development  of  the  falls  for  hydro¬ 
electric  power  would  be  comparatively 
easy. 

The  population 

The  population  of  the  pine  region  is 
almost  100  percent  white,  a  large  part  of 
it  fair  descendants  of  Cierman,  Polish, 
Ukrainian,  and  Italian  settlers.  In  Pru- 
dentopolis  there  is  a  Greek  Orthodox 
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A  BRAZILIAN  COVERED  WAGON 

‘Pressing  onward  from  the  steppes  of  eastern  Eurojje,  entire  families  move  along  the  dusty  roads  in  their 
characteristic  wagons.”  (Drawing  by  Percy  Lau.) 


church.  Assimilation  of  the  population 
into  Brazilian  life  is  Ijeing  accomplished 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Pressing  onward 
from  the  steppes  of  eastern  Europe,  entire 
families  move  along  the  dusty  roads  in 
their  characteristic  wagons.  Driving  the 
many  horses  of  these  cuml)ersome  hut 
extremely  aseful  vehicles  seems  to  lie  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  rural 
dwellers  of  this  interesting  region. 

Principal  crops 

In  Octoljer  (spring  in  southern  Brazil) 
the  major  crops  arc  the  small  grains — 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  l)arley.  Wheat  fields 
are  to  lie  found  everywhere,  showing  prac¬ 
tically  and  indisputaldy  that  Brazil  can 
produce  wheat.  On  every  hand  there  is 
a  good  crop  of  grain  for  the  area  cultivated, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmer.  We 


should  have  wheat  in  Brazil  and  should 
not  lie  obliged  to  ask  favors  of  other 
countries,  if  we  gave  these  farmers  what 
they  need  for  a  much  greater  production: 
agricultural  machinery,  good  seed  in 
sufficient  quantities,  granaries,  and  means 
of  transportation.  The  departments  of 
agriculture  of  the  states  concerned  have 
not  allotted  to  the  farmers  even  a  small 
fraction  of  what  they  request  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  who  visit  them. 

Flax  is  another  important  crop  under 
cultivation.  Planted  for  the  fil)er,  rather 
than  for  seed  as  along  the  Uruguayan 
l)order,  its  cultivation  is  widespread. 
Much  of  the  flax  is  proces.sed,  spun,  and 
woven  l)y  the  farmers  themselves,  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  customs  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Poland.  In  some  localities, 
such  as  Prudentopolis,  flax  is  the  most 
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common  fiber.  \Vo\en  from  it  are  table¬ 
cloths,  sailcloth,  wagon  covers,  bags  for 
mate,  and  rope.  The  many  small  anti¬ 
quated  plants  are  now  lieing  modernized. 
What  is  needed  is  good  seed,  agricultural 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  organization. 
The  farmers’  association  is  requesting  co¬ 
operatives,  to  lie  financed  by  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Credit  Fund;  the  first  cooperative  has 
already  been  organized.  A  large  spinning 
mill,  which  might  Ije  located  in  Curitiba, 
is  greatly  needed.  If  well-organized  efforts 
were  exerted,  within  two  years  Brazil 
could  Ijecome  one  of  the  greatest  flax- 
producing  countries  in  the  world. 

This  wonderiully  rich  agricultural  region 
has  great  possibilities  for  supplying  the 


nation  with  many  foodstuffs.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  corn,  rice,  Ijeans,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  grown.  Fruit-growing  in  the 
temperate  climates  has  an  extraordinary 
future.  Notable  for  their  size,  shapie, 
soundness,  and  abundance  are  the  piears, 
apples,  peaches,  quinces,  and  plums. 
The  pears  are  enormous  and  delicious. 
Because  of  marketing  difficulties,  however, 
the  orchards  are  no  longer  cultivated  on 
a  big  scale,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit  are  fed  to  hogs,  while  to  our  shame 
we  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  Recife  and 
Porto  Alegre,  Belo  Horizonte  and  Belem, 
Curitiba  and  Fortaleza  eat  imported 
fruit,  expensive  and  not  always  of  the  best. 

The  vineyards  in  existence  are  full  of 
possibilities.  They  are  already  expanding 
in  a  gratifying  manner  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  region,  where  the  plateau  flattens 
out  in  fertile,  well  watered  plains.  There 
is  located  our  present  wine  country,  al¬ 
though  other  sections  are  being  developed 
for  this  purpose  in  Santa  Catarina,  Pa¬ 
rana,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Gerais.  Still 
others  will  lie  added  in  the  north,  since 
conditions  are  favorable  in  certain  stretches 
of  Bahia  and  the  Northeast. 


Forests 

In  this  characteristically  wooded  region 
are  found  Brazil’s  most  valuable  forests. 
They  constitute  a  happy  combination  of 
which  the  pines  are  the  predominating 
feature.  Beside  the  extremely  Ijeautiful 
and  useful  pines  grow  magnificent  cedars 
and  imbuias,  esteemed  for  their  Ijeautiful 
grain.  Twisted,  old,  and  knotted,  the 
imbuias  seem  decrepit  and  melancholy 
Ijeings.  Yet  one  of  them  of  average  size  in 
the  deep  forest  is  valued  at  a  high  sum. 
In  the  shade  of  the  pines,  cedars,  and 
imbuias  rise  the  mate  trees,  with  their 
leathery  leaves  from  which  a  popular 
beverage  like  tea  is  made.  Familiar 
sights  in  the  region  are  the  numerous  saw- 
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DRYING  MATE 

Mate  is  the  favorite  beverage  of  many  South 
.\merirans.  The  barbaqud  is  the  frame  stretched 
over  the  fire  on  which  it  is  dried.  (Drawing  by 
Percy  Lau.) 
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mills,  and  the  barbaquas  where  mate 
branches  are  placed  to  dry. 

Mining,  industries,  and  transportation 

The  pine  country  is  by  no  means  poor 
in  minerals.  Hard  coal,  diamonds,  and 
gold  are  lieing  actively  produced.  There 
are  many  minor  industries.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  raw  material  and  of  hydraulic 
energy  and  the  enterprising  population  are 
guarantees  of  a  rapid  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  this  develop¬ 
ment  has  lieen  transportation  difficulties. 


The  few  railroads  are  poorly  equipped. 
Often  wheat  will  spoil  and  lumlier  deteri¬ 
orate  for  lack  of  transportation.  .Although 
the  highways  are  not  good,  nevertheless 
they  are  an  important  supplement  to  the 
railroads. 

Fortunately  the  Federal  Government  is 
acquiring  the  equipment  necessary  for 
repairing  the  railroads.  Volta  Redonda, 
the  great  steel  center,  will  give  us  by  the 
end  of  this  year  rails  for  new  tracks.  The 
federal  government  is  also  constructing 
expertly  engineered  highways  which  in  a 
short  time  will  provide  a  rapid  and  efficient 
transportation  system  for  this  region. 


Bolivar  in  Mexico 


On  July  24,  the  163rd  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  Mexico  received 
from  Venezuela  an  equestrian  statue  of 
this  famous  son  of  Caracas,  whose  “sun 
looms  larger  to  every  generation  of  this  our 
western  world.”  He  was  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  independence,  a  brilliant  soldier 
who  freed  five  countries  from  Spain  and 
brought  Spanish  rule  in  South  .America  to 
an  end.  Looking  into  the  future  with 
prophetic  vision,  he  championed  republi¬ 
can  and  constitutional  government,  ad¬ 
vocated  arbitration  as  the  best  solution  of 
international  disputes,  and  propiosed  con¬ 
gresses  of  .American  countries  for  discussion 
of  and  action  on  their  interrelations.  The 
Congress  of  Panama,  which  convened  in 
1826  at  his  call,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
eight  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  often  known  as  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Conferences.  These  have  played  the 
leading  role  in  “pieace  in  this  continent  and 
the  generous  unity  that  sustains  it.” 

The  new  statue  of  Bolivar  is  the  work  of 
the  Mexican  sculptor  Emilio  Centurion. 


The  site  chosen  for  the  monument  is  a 
prominent  one:  the  circle  near  Chapulte- 
pec  Park  where  an  extension  of  the  Paseo 
de  la  Reforma  is  crossed  by  Melchor 
Ocampo  and  Mariano  Escobedo  Avenues. 
.Around  the  pedestal  are  staffs  for  the  flags 
of  all  the  American  republics.  The  bright 
colors  of  these  standards  added  to  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  scene  when  President  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico  and  President 
Raul  Betancourt  of  the  Revolutionary 
Junta  of  Venezuela  arrived  with  their 
parties  for  the  presentation  ceremonies.  A 
throng  was  awaiting  them. 

After  the  statue  had  been  unveiled  with 
due  honor.  President  Betancourt  presented 
it  to  the  government  and  people  of  Mexico 
in  the  name  of  the  government  and  people 
of  Venezuela.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  said: 

Today  we  in  America  are  revaluing  the  worship 
of  our  heroes.  We  not  only  portray  their  features 
in  marble  or  bronze,  but  we  try  to  give  their 
messages  present-day  significance,  incorjjorate 
their  beliefs  in  our  store  of  ideas,  and  follow  faith- 


Courtmy  of  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba 


THE  BOLIVAR  MONUMENT  IN  MEXICO  CITY 


President  Betancourt  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  Junta  of  Venezuela  (left  center)  and  President 
Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico  (right  center)  leaving  the  ceremonies. 
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fully  their  example  in  the  daily  tasks  we  perform, 
whether  as  officials  or  as  private  citizens. 

We  can  adapt  to  the  great  figures  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  past  what  Jose  Marti  remarked  of  Simon 
Bolivar  and  say:  ‘“They  still  have  work  to  do  in 
America.”  From  their  zealous  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  continentalism  we  should  learn  the  lesson 
of  firmness  in  defense  of  our  sovereign  rights, 
especially  now  that  we  see  rising  from  the  embers 
of  the  second  world  war  not  the  beautiful  Roose- 
veltian  myth  of  the  equality  of  great  and  small 
nations  but  the  oligarchy  of  the  strong  dictating 
the  fate  of  the  weak.  Through  the  faith  of  our 
forefathers  in  .American  unity  we  should  strengthen 
our  faith  in  the  necessity  of  federating  our  efforts 
towards  emancipation,  for  only  thus  can  we  play 
a  dignified  role  on  the  stage  of  world  politics. 
Through  the  patriarchs’  unlimited  confidence  in 
democracy  as  the  best  possible  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  people  as  its  architect,  we  should 
arm  ourselves  with  arguments  with  which  to  face 
the  approaching  world  crisis,  when  reactionaries 
will  again  raise  the  flag  of  totalitarianism  because 
of  the  manifest  powerlcssness  shown  by  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  Axis  to  build  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

President  Avila  Camacho  accepted  the 
Rift  on  l.)ehalf  of  the  nation,  saying  of 
Bolivar: 

.  .  .  Mexico  and  \’enezuela  wish  to  pay  him 
the  best  possible  tribute:  that  of  living  in  the  inti¬ 
mate  relation  that  he  preached  when  he  said:  “It 
is  a  grandiose  idea  to  form  a  single  nation  of  all 
the  New  World,  with  a  single  bond  linking  all 
its  parts.” 

A  grandiose  idea,  indeed,  and  an  ideal  that  we 
are  gradually  approaching,  not  by  subordinating 
the  various  sovereign  American  states  to  a  single 
state,  but  by  respecting  the  rights  of  each,  within 
the  framework  of  an  association  in  which  the  firm 


bond  of  which  the  Liberator  speaks  is  not  the  rule 
of  the  strong  over  the  weak  but  the  recognition 
that  every  collectivity  has  an  intrinsic  and  irre¬ 
placeable  value,  and  that  the  value  of  each  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  value  of  the  whole. 

Instead  of  suffering  from  an  imposed  and  arti¬ 
ficial  uniformity,  the  unity  of  America  thrives 
on  our  rich  diversity.  It  is  expressed  in  a  dia¬ 
logue  that  coordinates  and  harmonizes  view¬ 
points,  and  not  in  a  monologue  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  violent  overpowers  the  voice  of  the 
timid. 

With  every  passing  day  inter-Americanism  be¬ 
comes  more  thoroughly  steejaed  in  Bolivar's 
political  beliefs.  And,  since  no  American  nation 
seeks  to  base  the  jjeace  of  America  on  isolation, 
but  since  all  the  nations  agree  that  the  peace  in 
this  continent  and  the  generous  unity  that  sus¬ 
tains  it  offer  the  world  a  new  formula  for  conduct, 
we  feel  that  Bolivar's  contribution  is  not  limited 
to  our  hemisphere  and  that  his  function  as  liber¬ 
ator  continues  to  be  useful  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth. 

An  interesting  sonnet  sequence  called 
Boliiariana  was  read  by  its  author,  Dr. 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs,  who  has  been  much  in 
the  public  eye  recently  while  representing 
Mexico  on  the  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  L.  .S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  sent  a  short  mes.sage 
of  congratulation  on  the  occasion,  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alija,  .Assistant 
Director.  .A  Venezuelan  and  a  second 
Mexican  orator  closed  the  ceremonies  with 
eloquent  tributes  to  Bolivar.  “In  all  the 
records  of  glory  none  is  greater.” 
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Buenos  Aires 

What  is  the  largest  capital  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas?  Buenos  Aires.  Its  population  is 
2,616,624. 

What  is  the  only  American  capital  that 
has  subways?  Buenos  Aires.  It  has  five. 

Where  is  the  widest  avenue  in  the  world? 
In  Buenos  .Aires.  It  is  the  Avenida  Nueve 
de  Julio,  400  feet  wide,  and  now  10  blocks 
long.  A  picture  of  it  appears  below. 
Beneath  this  avenue  is  an  underground 
parking  place  that  can  hold  hundreds  of 
cars.  The  street  gets  its  name  from  July 
9,  the  date  when  Argentine  independence 
was  proclaimed  in  1816. 

When  was  Buenos  Aires  founded?  It 


was  founded  twice,  once  from  the  sea  and 
once  from  inland.  The  first  time  was  in 
1536,  but  after  many  hardships  the  settle¬ 
ment  failed.  In  1580  Buenos  Aires  was 
founded  again,  this  time  from  Asuncion, 
now  the  capital  of  Paraguay.  The  obelisk 
on  Avenida  Nueve  de  Julio  was  erected 
to  mark  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  first  founding. 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  foremost  Latin 
American  port.  To  it  come  the  ships  of 
all  nations,  to  carry  away  Argentine  meat, 
wheat,  corn,  linseed,  wool,  and  many  other 
products.  They  anchor  at  wharves  along 
the  broad  Plata — the  Silver  River. 

Buenos  .Aires  has  the  largest  opera  house 
in  the  world,  where  famous  stars  appear. 


AVENUE  NUEVE  DE  JULIO,  BUENOS  AIRES 
The  widest  avenue  in  the  world,  in  the  largest  American  capital. 
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C'ourtr*y  of  the  I>(»tiiinican 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 

Oldest  of  the  cathedrals  in  the  New  World,  this  church  shelters  the  bones  of  Columbus.  He  asked  to 
be  buried  in  Santo  Domingo,  as  the  city  was  then  called. 

There  arc  many  handsome  motion  picture  of  the  Dominican  capital,  in  spite  of  the 

theaters,  for  which  the  Ararentincs  import  siee;es  of  invading  armies,  the  attacks  of 

some  films  and  make  others  of  their  own.  pirates,  and  the  ravages  of  hurricanes  and 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  leader  among  all  earthquakes,  are  a  numlier  of  buildings 

Spanish-spteaking  cities  in  the  Americas  in  dating  from  the  days  when  it  was  the  polit- 

lxx)k  publishing.  ical  and  cultural  center  of  the  New'  World. 

People  in  Buenos  .Xircs  enjoy  their  fine  .Among  these  are  the  Alcazar  de  Colon  (now 

parks,  municipal  bathing  resorts  along  the  minus  its  roof),  the  fortress-mansion  of 

river,  museums,  university,  big  and  little  Diego  Columlius,  who  governed  the  colony 

stores,  and  all  the  bustle  and  life  of  a  from  1509  to  1522;  the  Tower  of  Homage, 

large  city.  They  work  hard,  too,  in  the  the  first  fortification  erected  in  the  city 

|X)rt.  in  the  packing  plants,  and  in  many  (1502-1510),  which  is  said  to  have  lieen 

factories,  business  houses,  and  offices.  built  to  honor  the  Discoverer;  and  the 

church  and  monastery  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Ciudad  Trujillo  The  latter  was  the  seat  of  the  University  of 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (the  first  university 
Caudad  Trujillo,  which  is  celelirating  its  founded  by  papal  bull  in  the  Americas), 

450th  anniversary  this  year,  is  the  oldest  which  lasted  through  the  colonial  period, 

city  founded  by  white  men  in  the  Western  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  Cathedral  of 

Hemisphere.  Still  standing  in  the  streets  Santa  Maria,  which  stands  on  the  main 
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plaza,  the  Parque  Colon.  Begun  in  1514 
and  finished  in  1 540,  it  is  the  oldest  cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  hemisphere.  Its  frescoed 
facade,  mellowed  by  four  centuries  of 
exposure,  is  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
style,  but  the  interior  is  Gothic.  In  a 
marble  monument  rest  the  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  discovered 
the  island  of  Hispaniola  on  his  first 
voyage  to  the  New  World. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  vestiges  of 
colonial  days  is  the  rest  of  the  capital,  most 
of  which  has  been  built  since  1930  when  a 
hurricane  all  but  completely  destroyed  the 
city.  Since  that  date  large  modern  ave¬ 
nues  have  been  opened,  residential  sections 


Rio  de  Janeiro 

.Ml  great  cities  have  distinct  individual¬ 
ities.  Henry  Van  Dyke  wrote  the  familiar 
lines: 

Oh,  London  is  a  man’s  town,  there’s  power  in 
the  air; 

.■\nd  Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  with  flowers  in 
her  hair. 


have  lieen  replanned  and  rebuilt,  modern 
hospitals  and  government  buildings  have 
been  constructed,  old  parks  have  Ijeen  re¬ 
landscaped  and  new  ones  created,  and  port 
facilities  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Present-day  Ciudad  Trujillo  is  well-paved, 
well-lighted,  and  e.xceptionally  clean. 
It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  damage  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  recent  earthquakes  is  not 
extensive. 

On  a  promontory  near  the  capital,  the 
twenty-one  American  republics  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  erect  a  huge  lighthouse  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Columbus,  which  will  take  the 
form  of  a  giant  recumlient  cross  pointing 
symbolically  toward  the  West. 


Rio  resembles  one  of  the  women  the 
Renaissance  artists  loved  to  paint:  opulent 
in  beauty  and  color,  “set  in  a  cirque  of 
fantastic  rocks.” 

But  while  the  lady  might  be  portrayed 
against  many  backgrounds,  Rio  is  one  with 
its  mountain  pinnacles  and  sea.  They  are 
part  of  its  plan,  its  way  of  life,  and  its 
habits  of  thought.  The  city  is  of  course 
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cosmopolitan,  but  it  is  also  truly  Brazilian, 
with  all  the  Brazilian  warmth  and  good 
humor. 

Almost  evcry'one  has  heard  of  the  tall 
figure  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  on  Cor- 
covado;  of  Sugarloaf;  of  the  city’s  mosaic 
sidewalks;  of  the  many  modern  govern¬ 
ment  buildings;  of  the  parks  and  the  great 
Botanical  Garden;  of  the  famous  tree- 
lined  Avenida  Beira-Mar  (Portuguese  for 
Seashore  Avenue)  along  which  dash  buses 
and  cars;  of  the  skyscraper  apartment 
houses  behind  Copacabana  Beach;  of  the 
gracious  old  churches  in  which  the  carved 
altars  are  covered  with  gold  leaf;  of  the 
carnival  and  carnival  songs.  To  make  this 
seem  a  living  city,  you  must  add  to  the 
picture  the  many  children  going  to  pleasant 
schools  (one  is  named  for  the  United 
States);  the  sidewalk  coffee-houses  full  of 
customers;  the  workers  in  the  textile  mills; 
the  innumerable  little  shops  where  leather 
goods  and  other  wares  are  made  by  hand; 
the  government  housing  projects  at  which 
much  is  done  to  help  the  tenants;  the 
university  students  and  their  clubhouse; 
the  bathers  and  the  young  men  out  sculling 
on  the  bay  in  the  early  morning,  and  many 
other  human  touches. 

Rio  has  a  unique  bit  of  history'  for  an 
American  capital:  For  thirteen  years 
(1808-21)  it  was  the  seat  of  a  European 
court,  since  at  the  time  of  the  Napioleonic 
invasion  the  rulers  of  Portugal,  with  1 5,000 
followers,  fled  to  safety  in  the  country's 
American  colony. 

Mexico  City 

If  the  hill  of  C:hapultefx*c  could  talk  it 
could  tell  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
stories  ever  told.  More  than  600  years 
ago  (around  1325  according  to  legend)  it 
saw  the  Aztecs  build  I'enochtitlan  and 
watched  the  city  grow  into  the  rich  and 


magnificent  center  of  a  powerful  empire. 
Then,  in  1519,  it  saw  the  Spaniards  come, 
and  watched  them  conquer  and  destroy 
Tenochtitlan.  It  saw-  the  central  square 
of  the  Aztecs  liccome  the  main  square  of 
a  new  city  that  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
great  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  square,  now  known  as 
the  ^Scalo,  the  great  Cathedral  was  begun 
in  1573  on  the  spot  where  the  temple  to 
the  war  god  Huitzilopochtli  had  stood, 
and  on  the  east  side  the  Aztec  royal 
palace  w’as  replaced  first  by  the  house  of 
Cortes  and  later  by  the  National  Palace, 
which  now  contains  the  offices  of  the 
Mexican  President  and  several  govern¬ 
ment  departments.  For  300  years  Cha- 
pultejjec  watched  the  colonial  city  grow 
in  elegance  and  then  in  1821  saw  it 
liecome  the  capital  of  an  independent 
nation. 

Today  the  hill  looks  down  on  a  great 
modern  metropolis,  which  with  its  broad 
avenues,  spacious  flowered  parks,  and 
proud  buildings  has  Ixcome  the  symlxil  of 
the  republic.  Among  the  colonial  churches 
and  mansions  and  the  ornate  nineteenth- 
century  structures,  modernistic  commer¬ 
cial  and  public  buildings  stretch  toward 
the  blue  Mexican  sky.  Educational  insti¬ 
tutions  range  from  the  stately  old  build¬ 
ings  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  some 
of  which  date  from  viceregal  days,  to  the 
streamlined  Centro  Escolar  de  la  Revo- 
lucion,  which  was  completed  in  1934  and 
accommodates  5,000  students.  Modern 
shops  offering  the  products  of  large-scale 
Mexico  City  factories  and  of  distant 
countries  vie  with  the  market  places 
where  Indians  still  sell  their  baskets, 
serapes,  and  hand-made  pottery,  and  on 
the  streets  the  latest  fashions  from  Paris 
and  New'  York  contrast  sharply  with  In¬ 
dian  costumes. 

East  year  a  new  chapter  was  added 
to  the  story  the  hill  could  tell  when 
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representatives  of  the  Americas  gathered  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 

in  Chapultepec  Castle,  which  has  stood  on  of  War  and  Peace. 

its  heights  since  1785,  for  the  historic  (Next  month:  Some  Latin  American  coins.) 


Photocraph  by  Luin  M4rquei 

THREE  EPOCHS  IN  THE  MEXICAN  CAPITAL 
Mexico  City  today  shows  evidences  of  many  {leriods  in  the  city’s  history. 


Spanish  Page 

Todo  sube  de  precio,  todo,  querido  viejo 


La  frase  se  la  repiten  todos  los  dias  las 
ducnas  de  casa  a  sus  amados  consortcs. 
Lo  ideal  fuera  que  las  cosas  subieran  de 
precio,  sin  subir.  cComo  realizar  ese 
mila^ro?  Pues  ese  milagro  lo  realize,  hace 
pocos  dias.  en  la  estacion  Retiro  un 
caballeriio  de  tres  anos  escasos  de  edad. 
Iba  el  future  ciudadano  del  brazo  de  la 

De  la  Revista  Mensual  R.  .-1.  P.,  Buenos  Aires, 
junio  de  1946. 

'  Moving  stairway  or  escalator. 


mama.  .  .  .  De  pronto  se  “empaco.” 
Xo  queria  seguir  caminando. — ePero,  que 
quieres?  preguntole  la  madre. 

■ — Quiero,  mamita,  que  me  lleves  de 
nuevo  a  esa  escalera  en  que  se  sube  y  no 
se  sube.* 

Asi  definia  el  chico  a  la  escalera  rodante. 

ePor  que  no  inventaran  los  golwrnantes 
del  mundo  una  escala  rodante  de  precios, 
de  mode  que  estos  suban  sin  subir,  vale 
decir,  insensiblemente? 


Tambien  la  ciudad  tiene  su.s  pajaros  .  .  . 

C.ARLOS  CARLINO 


Oh.  tierra  mia.  abandonado  verde, 
siempre  estaras  en  mi  raiz.  temblando, 
con  limpio  sol  y  pajaros  alegrcs, 

con  tu  fresco  tocado  de  colores 
y  esas  aljejas  de  la  \oz  que  vienen 
y  nadie  puede  adivinar  de  donde  .... 

.\hora  es  abril.  La  noche  anda  en  la  calle 
con  su  correspondencia  de  amorios 
repartiendo  su  sombra  en  los  zat2;uanes; 

Del  Holet'm  de  Educacion,  Proiincia  de  Santa  Ee, 
Republwa  .Argentina,  noi  iembre  de  194:>. 


una  muchacha  de  caliellos  rubios 
funde  su  juventud,  en  una  esquina, 
con  el  ultimo  tono  del  crepusculo; 

t?ime  un  tranvia,  se  desliza  un  auto 
y  entre  Ixjcinas  y  campanas  llei^a 
el  lejano  pres[6n  que  ofrece  un  diario. 

Miro  la  noche  y  la  ciudad  y  pien.so 
— oh.  tierra  mia.  abandonado  \  erde — 
que  tambien  la  ciudad  tiene  .sus  pajaros. 

un  rio,  alii  no  mas,  vivo  de  peces, 
una  luna.  una  Hor  y  mi  ventana 
abierta  al  horizonte,  exactamente. 
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Registration  of  Treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 
ChieJ,  Juridical  Division  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


Complying  with  the  plan  approved  in  Res¬ 
olution  XXIX  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Lima  in  1938,  for  the  registration  of  treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union,  several  Amer¬ 
ican  Governments  registered  from  Decem- 
Ikt  1939  to  June  1946  a  total  of  367  trea¬ 
ties,  conventions  and  agreements.  The 
purpose  of  registration,  as  indicated  in  said 
plan,  is  “to  keep  the  Governments  of  the 
•Americas  regularly  and  fully  informed  on 
the  treaties  which  they  may  sign  lietween 
themselves  or  with  other  States,  and  which 
may  take  effect  in  the  future.” 

The  method  followed  in  each  case  is  for 
the  respective  Government  to  transmit  to 
the  Pan  .American  L^nion  a  certified  copy 
of  the  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  in¬ 
tended  for  registration,  together  with  25 
additional  uncertified  copies.  The  Pan 
.American  Union  thereupon  is.sues  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  registration  and  transmits  it  to 
the  Government  registering  the  document, 
certifies  the  other  copies  and  forwards  one 
to  each  of  the  other  memliers  of  the  Union. 


The  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from 
this  procedure  have  not  l)een  fully  realized 
Ijecause  only  a  very  limited  numljer  of 
Governments  are  following  it  at  present. 
The  universal  adoption  of  this  system 
would  make  it  possible  for  each  Govern¬ 
ment  to  receive  from  the  Pan  .American 
L’nion  certified  copies  of  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  signed  by  the  other  Governments 
and  would  make  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Pan  .American  Union  far  greater  than 
at  present. 

In  compliance  with  .Article  A’  of  the 
plan  mentioned  alxjve,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  has  published 
regularly  a  list  of  the  treaties  registered. 
The  first  list,  with  the  text  of  the  plan, 
appeared  in  November  1941,  the  second 
in  Septemlier  1942,  the  third  in  Septemiter 
and  Octoljer  1 943,  the  fourth  in  Decemlier 
1944,  and  the  fifth  in  Novemlier  1945. 

The  sixth  list,  comprising  the  25  agree¬ 
ments  registered  with  the  Pan  .American 
Union  from  June  30,  1945  to  June  30, 
1946,  is  appended. 
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TREA'I’IES,  CONVENTIONS,  AND  AGREEMENTS 

RfQisIrred  With  the  Pan  American  I'nion  P'rom  June  30,  1945  to  June  30,  1940  in  Accordance  With  the  Plan  Approved  hy  the 

Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

BI LA  I  E R  AI.  AG R  EEM EN  I S 

Boi.ivia — United  States 


Title 

1  .'Jiliimluri’ 

EITcclivc  (lute 

Ui'pisIcnMl 

Hop.  N’o. 

A^rrrmrnt  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 
program. 

;  Notes  of  .Aug.  1  and  8,  1944 . 

1 

.Aug.  8,  1944 . 

1 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

337  U.  S.  A. 

CoioMBiA — United  States 

1 

Agreement  regarding  the  procurement  of  j  Notes  of  Mar.  29,  1943 . 

strategic  materials.  j 

Mar.  29,  1943 . 

Feb.  4,  1 946 .... 

j  334  U.  S.  A. 

Guatemai.a  —  U NiTED  State;s 

! 

.Xgreement  regarding  cooperative  education. .  .j  Notes  of  Aug.  10  and  Sept.  16,  1944.  . 

1 

.Sept.  16,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

342  U.  S.  A. 

Haiti — LTnited  States 

Supplementary  agreement  regarding  Haitian 
finances. 

1  1 

Nov.  9,  1944 . 

1 

Nov.  9,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

332  U.  S.  A. 

Honduras — United  States 

Agreement  regarding  coojjerative  education .  .  .  | 

Notes  of  Mar.  29  and  .April  12,  1944. .  | 

April  12,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 .... 

339  U.  S.  A. 

Mexico — United  .States 

Fisheries  mission  agreement,  and  extension; 
with  amendment  of  agreement. 

.Agreement:  Communications  of  .April 
17,  May  22,  July  22  and  27,  and 
Oct.  24,  1942.  Extension:  Notes  of 
Sept.  7  and  Oct.  18,  1944.  | 

.Agreement:  Oct.  24,  1942. 
Extension:  Oct.  18,  1944. 

Feb.  4,  1946 .... 

335  U.  S.  A. 
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Panama — United  States 


Agreement  supplementing  the  convention  of 
March  2,  1936  regarding  the  'I'rans-Isthmian 
Highway. 

Agreement  regarding  the  Inter- .American 
Highway  between  Chorrera  and  Rio  Hato. 

Notes  of  .\ug.  31  and  .Sept.  6,  1940.  .  . 

.Sept.  6,  1940 . 

Mar.  23,  1940 . 

Feb.  4,  1946.  .  .  . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

340  U.  S.  A. 

341  U.  S.  A. 

1  Notes  of  Mar.  23,  1940 . 

I 

Paraguay— United  .States 

Agrcc'ment  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 
program. 

Notes  of  May  18  and  22,  1942 . 

,  1 

May  22,  1942 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

328  LI.  S.  A. 

1 

Peru— United  .States 

1 

Agreement  extending  with  modifications  the  ' 
agreement  of  May  19  and  20,  1943  relating 
to  Inter- .American  Cooperative  l’o<jd  Pro¬ 
duction  .Service. 

Notes  of  .Aug.  18  and  Oct.  10,  1944.  .' 

May  19,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

325  U.  S.  A. 

Agreement  regarding  anthropological  research 
and  investigation. 

Notes  of  Mar.  9  anti  .Aug.  4,  1944.  .  .  .| 

Aug.  4,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

330  U.  S  A. 

Agreement  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 
program. 

Notes  of  May  9  and  1 1,  1942 . j 

May  11,  1942 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 .... 

333  U.  S.  A. 

Venezuela — United  States 


Rubber  production  agreement;  exchange  of 

Agreement:  Notes  of  Oct.  13,  1942. 

Agreement:  Oct.  13,  1942. 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 
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notes  extending  agreement;  and  exchange  of 

Notes  extending  agreement:  Oct. 

Extensions:  Oct.  13, 

notes  amending  agreement. 

11,  1943  and  Oct.  13,  1944.  Notes 

1943  and  Oct.  13,  1944. 

amending  agreement:  .Sept.  27,  i 

Amendment:  .Sept.  27, 

1944.  I 

1944. 

United  States—  Bulgaria 


U.  S.  A. 


Armistice  a>{reement  lj<-tween  the  U.  S.  A.,  the 
U.  S.  S.  K.,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  Protix;ol,  and  related  papers. 


Agreement:  Oct.  28,  1944  . 

Oct.  28,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

329  U.  S.  A. 
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BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 
Unitki)  States  -C^anada 


Till.' 

Sipnattir.' 

KfTcctIvo  .lalo 

1  KoRislorcil 

Ror.  No. 

Air  Transport  Services  agreement . 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1943  regardinR  post-war  disposi¬ 
tion  of  defense  installations  and  facilities. 

Notes  of  February  1 7,  1 945  . 

Notes  of  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  20,  1944  . 

Feb.  17,  1945 . 

Dec.  20,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

344  U.  S.  A. 

336  U,  S.  A. 

United  States — France 

Mutual  aid  agreements: 

1 )  Relatintt  to  principles  applying  to  mutual 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
aggression,  and  relating  to  supplies  and 
ser\'iees; 

and 

2)  Relating  to  principles  applying  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  aid  to  tile  armed  forces  of  the 
L’nited  States,  and  accompanying  memo¬ 
randum  and  exchange  of  letters. 

! 

!  Feb.  28,  1945  . 

Notes  of  Feb.  28,  1945  . 

Feb.  28,  1945 . 

From  June  6,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

343  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Iceland 

.\greement  relating  to  aid  for  defense  of  Ice-  | 
land,  and  related  note. 

Nov.  21,  1941 . 

Nov.  21,  1941 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

322  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Ireland 

.\ir  transport  services  agreement . j  Notes  of  Feb.  3,  1945 . 

Feb.  15,  1945 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

345  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Lebanon 

.Agreement  regarding  the  rights  of  American  I 
nationals. 

Notes  of  Sept.  7  and  8,  1944 . | 

Sept.  8,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

327  U.  S.  A. 

J 
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United  .States — Liberia 

1 

Agreement  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
port  and  jxjrt  works,  and  an  exchange  of 
notes. 

Dec.  31,  1943 . 

Notes:  Feb.  23  and  29,  1944 . 

Dec.  31,  1943 . 

Feb.  29,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

321  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Palestine 


Parcel  post  agreement,  with  detailed  regula¬ 
tions. 

May  10,  1943  and  .Sept.  6,  1944. 
Ratified  by  the  President  Sept.  25, 
1944. 

Sept.  25,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

331  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Spain 

Air  Transport  .Services  agreement  and  related 
notes. 

Notes  of  Dec.  2,  1 944 . 

Dec.  2,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

324  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Sweden 

Air  Transfxirt  .Services  agreement . 

Notes  of  Dec.  16,  1944 . 

Jan.  1,  1945 . 

P’eb.  4,  1946 .... 

323  U.  S.  A. 

United  .States — Syria 

Agreement  regarding  the  rights  of  American 

Notes  of  Sept.  7  and  8,  1944 . 

.Sept.  8,  1944 . 

Feb.  4,  1946 _ 

326  U.  S.  A. 

nationals. 
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Postwar  Measures  in 
the  American  Republics — ix 

Compiled  by  the  Editorial  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Economic  developments 

Costa  Rica  acted  on  May  3,  1946  to  hasten 
government  action  in  lx*half  of  the  sugar 
industry'  by  anticipating  the  five-year 
yield  of  a  tax  impKJsed  Xovemlier  8,  1945, 
at  the  rate  of  one  colon  p'^r  quintal  (100 
pounds)  of  sugar  produced.  Government 
notes  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  colones 
l>earing  interest  at  6  percent  will  l)e  issued 
and  paid  off  by  the  tax.  Proceeds  must 
lx;  apportioned  among  the  cantons  in 
proportion  to  the  expected  local  yield  of 
the  sugar  tax,  and  must  l)e  spent  entirely 
on  the  building  and  repair  of  roads  giving 
access  to  sugar  mills.  {La  Gaceta,  May  7, 
1946;  Xoveml>er  14,  1945.) 

A  law  of  June  13,  1946,  brought  relief  to 
the  increasingly  active  Guatemalan  build¬ 
ing  industry,  which  had  l;een  suffering 
from  the  limitations  of  the  country’s  one 
cement  factory;  free  entry  is  granted  to 
imports  of  cement  until  Decemlx;r  31, 
1946.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  June  21, 
1946.) 

Export,  import,  rent,  funds,  and  other  controls 

Venezuela  has  lifted  retail  sales  controls 
from  domestic  and  imported  rublx-r  tires. 
Maximum  prices  must  still  lx;  posted  in 
plain  sight,  and  the  National  .Supply  Cxjin- 
mission  continues  to  control  the  kinds  of 
tires  manufactured  in  V'enezuela,  and  to 
require  that  manufactures  and  importa¬ 
tions  of  tires  lx;  promptly  reported. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  24,  1946.)  Autorno- 
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biles,  trucks,  and  bodies  may  lie  sold  in 
X’enezuela  without  individual  authoriza¬ 
tions,  but  are  subject  to  ceiling  prices. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  24,  1946.) 

Chile,  however,  has  Ijeen  suffering  from 
scarcity  of  tires  and  tulies.  On  February 
28  the  General  Subsistence  and  Price 
Commissariat  resumed  its  control  of  their 
distribution,  requiring  makers  and  dealers 
to  report  all  stocks  on  hand  and  all  trans¬ 
fers  within  24  hours  of  shipment  or  receipt. 
On  the  same  date  the  Commissariat  estal> 
fished  an  order  of  priority  among  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  tires  and  tulx*s  may  lie 
sold,  and  required  that  every  purchaser 
present  a  certificate  of  purpose  from  the 
local  price  commissariat.  {Diario  Oficial, 
March  5,  1946.) 

Gasoline,  kerosene,  and  Diesel  and  fuel 
oil  may  lx*  freely  Ixjught  and  sold  in  Chile. 
A  series  of  measures  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  1945  alx)fished  gasoline  rationing,  and 
with  it  the  wartime  restrictions  on  night 
driving  and  on  consumption  of  gasoline 
by  various  kinds  of  vehicles.  {Diario 
Oficial,  Xovemlxr  24,  Decemlx-r  10,  11, 
12,  14,  1945;  February  26,  1946.)  On 
Decemlx;r  21,  1945,  the  Petroleum  Sup¬ 
ply  Committee  itself  was  abolished.  {Diario 
O^aa/,  January  23,  1946.) 

Resolution  Xo.  733  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  dated  July  4,  1946,  released 
gasoline  and  similar  pnxlucts  from  the 
quota  system  that  had  prevailed  in  Cuba 
since  1942.  Producers,  importers  and 
distributors  are  obliged,  however,  to  send 
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regular  reports  to  the  Supply  Bureau  of 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  Ceiling  prices 
are  fixed  for  refiners  and  importers  and 
for  retailers.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  edicion  ex- 
traordinaria,  July  5,  1946,  p.  1.) 

In  order  to  combat  the  shortage  of  tires 
in  Argentina,  which  is  seriously  affecting 
transportation  facilities  in  that  country’  and 
the  national  economy  in  general,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Industry  and  Commerce  was 
authorized  by  Decree  No.  12,323  of  April 
30,  1946,  to  purchase  10,000  tires  in  Brazil 
and  to  supervise  their  distribution.  A  sum 
of  2.500,000  pesos  (a  peso  equals  alxiut 
S0.268  U.  S.  cy.)  is  to  lie  made  available 
to  the  Department  for  this  purpose. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  May  9,  1946.) 

.\nother  decree  pertaining  to  the  supply 
of  tires  in  Argentina  was  No.  12,590  of 
May  3,  1946,  which  lifted  all  rationing 
and  price  control  measures  on  automobile 
tires  manufactured  from  synthetic  rublier. 
Included  in  this  decree  was  a  pro\ision 
that  factories  manufacturing  tires  must  set 
aside  up  to  15  percent  of  their  monthly 
production  of  automobile  tires  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  \arious  Government 
agencies.  They  must  also  manufacture 
every  4  months  a  quantity  of  large  tires 
for  buses  and  trucks  equal  to  the  numlx*r  of 
such  tires  manufactured  during  the  first 
4  months  of  1946.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  9, 
1946.) 

By  Executive  Decree  of  May  16,  1946, 
every  dealer  or  manufacturer  in  Uruguay 
having  iron  in  his  possession,  in  a  ware¬ 
house,  or  in  the  customhouse  was  required 
to  report  it  in  detail,  under  penalty  of  the 
law.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  22,  1946.) 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  withdrawal 
from  customs,  the  distriliution,  and  the 
pric'‘  of  agricultural  machinery  and  parts, 
steel  rods,  clamps,  nails,  wire  for  nails, 
and  liarix'd  wire  have  Ix’en  placed  under 
government  control.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .April 
10  and  24,  1946.) 


Costa  Rica  has  acted  to  safeguard  some 
pressing  needs  of  the  national  economy  by 
establishing  priorities  for  the  expenditure 
of  foreign  exchange  derived  from  exports. 
Precedence  will  be  given  to  the  importing 
of  such  commodities  as  flour,  condensed 
milk,  drugs,  gasoline,  newsprint,  farm  and 
road  machinery,  electric  supplies,  live¬ 
stock,  fertilizer,  and  seed.  {La  Gaceta, 
June  11,  1946.) 

In  view  of  the  continued  shortage  of 
textiles  in  Brazil,  due,  among  other  things, 
to  work  stoppages,  transportation  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  absenteeism  in  the  textile 
industry,  the  Textile  Executive  Commis¬ 
sion  (Comissao  Executiva  Textil)  issued 
on  June  3,  1946  an  order  prolonging 
for  90  days  the  ban  on  textile  exports 
established  by  Resolution  No.  23  of  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1946.  {Diario  Oficial,  ]unc  1, 1946.) 

Chile  has  repealed  the  wartime  measures 
which  forbade  the  exportation  of  tin,  lead, 
tungsten,  and  scrap  iron.  {Diario  Oficial, 
October  27,  1945.) 

Sugar,  however,  has  been  returned  to 
the  control  of  the  General  Subsistence  and 
Price  Commissariat  because  of  difficulties 
in  distribution.  The  Commissariat  must 
clear  all  movements  of  sugar  and  give  per¬ 
mission  for  any  shipment  of  more  than  25 
kilograms.  {Diario  Oficial,  January’  12, 
1946.)  And  on  bread  the  Commissariat 
has  found  it  necessary’  to  reinforce  price 
ceilings  by  a  measure  against  ev’asion; 
retail  customers  who  find  that  stocks  of  the 
ordinary  bread  have  been  e.xhausted  must 
be  allowed  to  buy  at  the  same  price  what¬ 
ever  fancy  bread  is  on  hand.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February’  22,  1946.) 

Peru's  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  order 
to  decrea.se  imports  of  edible  fat  products 
and  make  possible  the  goal  set  by  the 
Office  of  Food  Supplies  for  cottonseed 
products  in  1946-47,  issued  a  Resolution 
on  May  23,  1946,  prohibiting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cottonseed  or  by-products  until  the 
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national  supply  of  these  products  meets  the 
demand.  The  decree  also  prohibits  the 
formation  of  stocks  of  cottonseed,  fixes  a 
scale  of  maximum  prices  for  its  purchase, 
and  establishes  the  percentages  of  the 
available  cottonseed  that  may  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  by-prod¬ 
ucts.  {El  Peruano,  June  3,  1946.) 

Also  in  Peru,  where  transportation  trou¬ 
bles  resulting  from  the  war  have  l)een  keep¬ 
ing  appreciable  supplies  of  wheat  from  the 
market,  the  Ministr\-  of  .Agriculture  was 
authorized  by  a  resolution  dated  May 
29,  1946,  to  acquire  e.xcess  wheat  directly 
from  farmers  throughout  the  country'  and 
insure  its  milling  into  flour.  {El  Comncio, 
June  4,  1946.) 

In  order  to  assure  Argentine  farmers  of 
adequate  supplies  of  linseed  and  seed 
wheat  for  the  coming  season,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Production  Regulating  Board  of  that 
country  was  authorized  by  Decree  No. 
12,295  of  May  3,  1946,  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  of  seed  wheat  and  to  sell 
these  as  well  as  its  present  stocks  of  Ixith 
seed  wheat  and  linseed  to  farmers  at 
reasonable  prices,  giving  preference  to 
those  most  seriously  affected  by  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  1945-46  season.  Credit 
is  to  l)e  made  available  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  this  seed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
Argentine  Nation.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May 
9,  1946.) 

The  .Argentine  Government,  under  the 
terms  of  Decree  No.  14,696  dated  May  23, 
1 946,  has  established  a  .State  monopoly  on 
the  purchase  and  exportation  of  oleaginous 
seeds,  vegetable  oils,  and  related  products. 
This  was  done,  according  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  decree,  to  prevent  a  setback  in 
the  progress  made  in  the  oleaginous  seed 
industry  during  the  war  and  to  keep  the 
pres-sure  of  external  demands  for  this 
product  from  interfering  with  the  filling 
of  internal  needs.  The  decree  set  basic 
prices  for  sunflower  seeds,  peanuts,  and 


rapeseed  as  well  as  linseed,  for  the  oils 
extracted  from  these  products  and  from 
cottonseed,  and  for  other  related  items. 
The  Central  Bank  is  to  fix  exfxirt  quotas  foi 
oleaginous  seeds  and  will  lx*  responsible 
for  keeping  domestic  and  export  prices 
adjusted  to  changing  market  conditions. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  3,  1946.) 

Resolution  No.  712  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  permitted  the  exjx)rtation  of 
100,000  pounds  of  cassava  and  100,000 
pounds  of  malanga  (an  edible  tuber)  from 
Cuba  between  July  1  and  July  31,  1946. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1946,  p.  12,821.) 
Since  the  30,000  cases  containing  30  dozen 
fresh  eggs  each,  the  importation  of  which 
free  of  duty  was  permitted  by  Executive 
Decree  681  of  March  29,  1946  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  .April  6,  1946),  were  insufficient  to 
meet  Cuba’s  needs,  a  new  Executive 
Decree,  No.  1468,  increased  the  numlierof 
cases  by  20,000.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  6, 
1946,  p.  13,100.) 

Uruguay  fixed  the  price  for  rice  of  the 
1945-46  crop  on  the  basis  of  60  percent 
of  whole  grains,  with  a  bonus  for  that  alx)ve 
grade  and  a  deduction  for  that  under 
grade.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  will 
buy  rice  from  the  producers  and  sell  to 
processors  and  dealers.  Every  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  sale  of  rice  must  keep 
strict  records,  and  farmers  planting  rice 
must  report  the  area  sown  and  the  amount 
of  seed  used,  under  pienalty  of  l)eing 
deprived  of  fuel  for  agricultural  use.  {El 
Pais,  Montevideo,  June  2,  1946.) 

On  June  5,  1946,  the  Uruguayan  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ministers  authorized  the  Subsistence 
Commission  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  sold 
to  the  public  and  established  penalties  for 
any  overcharge.  The  Cxjmmission  was 
also  to  review  the  price  paid  to  pnxJucers 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  to  set 
a  price  by  July  15  for  the  balance  of 
1946.  {El  Pais,  Montevideo,  June  6, 
1946.) 
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Alien  Property 

A  Resolution  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of 
Finance  signed  on  July  4,  1946,  authorized 
certain  payments  from  their  credits  in 
Cuba  to  nationals  and  residents  of  coun¬ 
tries  which,  although  not  at  war  with 
Cuba,  restricted  transmission  of  funds  to 
that  country.  These  payments  are  con¬ 
ditioned  on  equal  facilities  being  given  to 
Culians  by  the  country  of  the  pierson  in 
question.  (Gacela  Oficial,  Primera  Seccion, 
July  10,  1946,  Resolution  696,)  p.  13317. 

On  July  23,  1946,  President  Truman 
issued  an  executive  order  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  supeivise  or  control 
German  and  Japanese  diplomatic  and 
consular  property  located  in  the  United 
States  as  he  “deems  necessary  in  the 
national  interest.”  Formerly  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  had  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  such  property.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  August  4,  1946.) 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 

On  June  28,  1946,  an  agreement  was 
signed  lietween  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  alxiut 
$2,000,000  worth  of  undelivered  Lend- 
Lease  supplies  which  were  in  inventory  or 
procurement  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
Septemlx?r  2,  1945.  Brazil  will  pay  for 
these  supplies  in  accordance  with  an  agree¬ 
ment  lietween  the  two  countries  on  de¬ 
fense  aid  dated  March  3,  1942.  The  sup¬ 
plies  include  industrial  equipment  valued 
at  $1,014,000,  air  forces  equipment  valued 
at  $137,000,  and  ordnance  equipment 
valued  at  $898,000.  (The  Department  oj 
State  Bulletin,  ]u\y  28,  1946.) 

\  contract  was  signed  on  July  5,  1946 
between  the  I  ’nited  States  and  Brazil  where¬ 
by  Brazil  will  purchase  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States  surplus  projK^rty  located 
on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  airbases  in  Brazil. 
The  L^nited  States  has  extended  credit  to 


Brazil  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000 
to  enable  Brazil  to  purchase  this  property. 
Brazil  has  agreed  to  repay  it  in  five  equal 
annual  instalments,  Ijeginning  July  1, 
1947.  Interest  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  2% 
jDercent  a  year  on  the  outstanding  unpaid 
balance  of  the  total  purchase  price.  A  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  the  agreement  was  the  desire  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  small  United 
States  troop  detachments  still  at  air  bases 
in  Brazil.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  28,  1946.) 

By  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  passed 
July  17  by  the  Senate  and  June  3,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  United  States 
was  authorized  to  join  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization  (Unesco).  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  .August  11,  1946.) 

On  August  1,  1946,  President  Truman 
signed  the  Fulbright  bill  authorizing  the 
use  of  some  of  the  proceeds  from  surplus- 
property  sales  abroad  for  exchange  of 
students  and  other  educational  activities. 
L'p  to  $20,000,000  can  lie  earmarked  for 
educational  exchanges  with  any  country 
that  buys  surplus  property  and  up  to 
$1,000,000  can  lie  sp>ent  each  year  in  each 
country  where  such  an  agreement  is  made. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  utilize  in  many 
countries  foreign  credits  for  .American 
surplus  property  in  lieu  of  .American 
dollars.  (The  Department  oJ  State  Bulletin, 
.August  11,  1946.) 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Chile  have  agreed  to  continue  in  force 
for  another  year,  unless  supierseded  by  a 
more  comprehensive  agreement,  the  pro¬ 
visional  commercial  agreement  concluded 
l)y  the  two  Governments  on  July  30,  1945. 
The  Chilean  note  was  signed  July  23,  1946, 
and  the  United  States  note  July  30.  (The 
Department  oJ  State  Bulletin,  .August  11, 
1946.) 

Proclaimed  List.  On  July  8,  1946.  the 
I  'nited  States  Department  of  State,  with  the 
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concurrence  of  the  Treasury,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Departments,  announced  the 
withdrawal,  effective  immediately,  of  the 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Na¬ 
tionals,  generally  known  during  the  war 
as  the  “American  Black  List.” 

The  Proclaimed  List  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  on  July  17,  1941,  and  from  that  time 
on  it  and  the  British  Statutory  List  and 
Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons  were 
virtually  identical.  Other  governments, 
including  various  American  Republics, 
recognized  the  list  and  maintained  their 
own  in  close  agreement  with  it. 

The  original  Proclaimed  List  consisted 
of  1 ,834  names,  all  of  which  were  Western 
Hemisphere  names.  .Xfter  Pearl  Harlxir 
Japanese  and  other  Eastern  Hemisphere 


names  were  added  until  the  List  reached 
its  peak  of  15,446  names  on  July  28,  1944. 
The  .American  Republics  early  recognized 
the  dangers  of  Axis  penetration  and  at  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1942  adopted  measures 
to  eliminate  Axis  economic  penetration  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  local  con¬ 
trols  throughout  the  Hemisphere  lx*came 
effective,  deletions  were  made  in  the  List, 
and  finally  when  it  was  withdrawn  the 
List  contained  5,887  names. 

The  withdrawal  represents  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  the  United  States  policy  of 
freeing  trade  from  wartime  controls  as 
soon  as  such  action  Itecomes  possible. 
{The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  21, 
1946.) 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Women  from  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Brazil  study  United  States 
labor  methods 

Certificates  of  accomplishment  were 
presented  by  Secretary  of  Labor  L.  B. 
.Schwellenbach  on  July  11  to  four  trainees 
of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Lalxjr — Srta.  Maria  Men¬ 
dez  of  Chile,  Srta.  Isabel  Alayza  of  Peru, 
Srta.  Josephina  Albano  of  Brazil,  and  Sra. 
Mercedes  Moura  d  Carmona  of  Puerto 
Rico.  These  four  young  women  had 
completed  a  four-month  course  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  lalxir 
laws  affecting  women  and  children  in  the 
United  States.  Sra.  de  C'-armona  was 
sent  to  the  United  .States  for  the  course 
at  the  expense  of  the  insular  government, 
w  hile  the  other  three  were  awarded  train¬ 


ing  grants  under  the  Women’s  Bureau 
program  of  cooperation  with  the  other 
.‘\merican  Republics  carried  out  as  part 
of  the  over-all  program  of  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
C.ultural  Cooperation. 

After  an  orientation  course  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  the  trainees 
were  given  an  opportunity  for  observation 
and  practice  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  Departments  of  Labor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Penn.sylvania,  Ohio,  and 
\’irginia.  In  the  Divisions  of  Women 
and  Children  of  these  States,  the  trainees 
studied  existing  legislation  and  methods  of 
enforcing  it.  They  made  regular  in¬ 
spection  trips  and  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  intelligence  and  dignity 
of  the  inspectors  they  accompanied  and  the 
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methods  used  by  the  inspectors  to  educate 
plant  managers  about  the  labor  law  and  to 
secure  their  cooperation.  Ideas  which  the 
trainees  hope  to  put  to  fruitful  use  in  their 
own  Divisions  at  home  were  also  obtained 
from  the  organizational  set-up  of  the 
Divisions  of  Women  and  Children  they 
studied,  and  from  the  methods  of  training 
insjX*ctors  of  making  reports,  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  records. 

Srta.  Alayza,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  handicraft  industries  for 
women  in  Peru,  spent  a  month  in  the 
New  England  states  and  a  month  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  visiting 
handicraft  projects.  She  studied  their 
techniques  of  instructing  Ireginners  in 
design,  their  ways  of  fostering  creative 
production,  and  methods  for  cooperative 
marketing  of  handicraft  products. 

Srta.  Mendez  was  especially  interested 
in  two  special  problems.  The  first  was 
the  relation  Ijetween  state  and  Federal 
agencies,  which  she  studied  in  lx)th 
Washington  and  the  states  mentioned. 
In  the  second  place,  since  a  large  numlier 
of  minors  are  employed  in  glass  factories 
in  Chile,  she  wanted  to  see  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  such  factories  here.  She  visited 
several  such  factories  with  an  inspector  of 
the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission.  She 
also  attended  the  Hudson  Shore  Lal)or 
School  Institute  for  leaders  in  workers’ 
education. 

The  trainees  also  observed  the  work  of 
educational  and  community  institutions 
such  as  vocational  schools,  maternal  and 
child  health  clinics,  and  settlement  houses, 
and  learned  al)Out  the  educational  work 
of  trade  unions,  especially  for  women 
meml)ers.  They  were  invited  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  various  women's  organ¬ 
izations — the  League  of  Women  \’oters, 
YWCA,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  Zonta  and  other  women's  service 
clubs — not  only  so  that  they  could  learn 


about  the  program  and  work  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  but  also  so  that  the  memljers 
of  such  groups  could  learn  alx)ut  women 
of  the  trainees’  countries.  The  trainees 
spoke  Ijefore  a  numlier  of  such  groups, 
and  likewise  gave  radio  and  newspaper 
interviews. 

While  in  the  field  the  trainees  made  full 
reports  at  regular  intervals  to  the  Women's 
Bureau.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
training  course,  at  a  series  of  seminar 
sessions  in  Washington,  they  gave  summary 
reports  on  various  phases  of  their  program 
of  work,  followed  by  analytic  discussions 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  a  memlier 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  staff.  Each 
trainee  also  presented  a  plan  of  action 
which,  on  the  basis  of  her  experience  in  the 
United  States,  she  will  undertake  when  she 
returns  to  her  own  country. 

The  trainees  were  enthusiastic  alxjut 
their  training  course,  alxiut  the  friendliness 
of  everyone,  and  particularly  alxiut  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  learning  made 
possible  for  them  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Lal)or.  The  invitations  to  homes 
of  newly  acquired  friends  were  deeply 
enjoyed  and  appreciated,  for  the  glimpses 
thay  afforded  of  home  life  in  the  L’nited 
States. 

In  June,  two  other  young  women  Ijegan 
a  similar  training  course  with  the  Women's 
Bureau:  Sra.  Elsa  Rilx:iro,  who  is  Techni¬ 
cal  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Lalxjr  of  Brazil  and  who  was 
sent  here  by  her  government  at  its  ex¬ 
pense;  and  Srta.  Digna  Munoz,  who  is 
Labor  Inspector  in  the  Department  of 
Lalxir  of  Chile  and  was  given  leave  of 
absence  with  pay  by  her  government. 

This  is  the  second  year  the  Women’s 
Bureau  has  had  a  training  course  for  women 
officials  of  lal)or  departments  in  the  other 
American  Republics.  The  first  four  came 
from  Chile,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 


Pan  American  JVews 


Message  of  the  President  of  Chile 

Senor  Alfredo  Duhalde  V’asquez,  \'ice 
President  of  Chile,  addressed  the  opening 
session  of  the  national  congress  on  May  21, 
1946,  to  present  the  administration’s  an¬ 
nual  message  reporting  on  the  year’s 
progress.  Senor  Duhalde  was  himself  the 
head  of  the  government  during  a  large  part 
of  the  year  cosered  by  his  report.  When 
President  Juan  Antonio  Rios  started  out 
on  his  journey  to  the  United  States  in  Oc- 
tolier  1945,  Senor  Duhalde,  who  was  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  appointed 
V  ice  President  to  act  for  the  President  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence.  When  President  Rios 
came  back  from  his  visit  and  from  the 
other  international  calls  he  had  made  on 
the  way,  his  failing  health  was  so  greatly 
weakened  that  Senor  Duhalde  was  soon 
called  upon  to  return  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency;  and  he  continued  in  that  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  illness  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  President  Rios  on  June  27,  1946, 
only  a  few  weeks  after  this  opening  session 
of  Congress. 

Chilean  foreign  policy,  said  the  Acting 
President  in  his  report,  called  for  solidarity 
with  the  activities  and  interests  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  solidarity  which  took 
in  the  ties  of  Pan  American  loyalty  but  left 
no  place  for  the  formation  of  regional 
blocks.  Senor  Duhalde  noted  with  pride 
Chile’s  election  to  one  of  the  18  posts  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  honors  paid  to 
Chilean  citizens  in  the  election  of  Ale¬ 
jandro  Alvarez  as  one  of  15  judges  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Benjamin  Ckihen  to  a  high 
post  in  the  General  Secretariat,  and  in  the 


election  of  Victor  Moller  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Bank  of 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Chile’s  broadening  world  horizon  was 
exemplified  in  the  newly  opened  relations 
with  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Ethiopia,  and  Liljeria.  A  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Australia  was  expected  in 
the  near  future.  Instruments  of  Chile’s 
ratification  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agree¬ 
ments  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  of 
Reconstruction  and  Development  were 
deposited  on  Decemlier  30,  1945.  The 
Executive  took  this  opportunity  to  urge 
upon  the  Congress  a  prompt  enactment  of 
the  bill  calling  for  a  Chilean  contribution 
of  53,000,000  U.  S.  toward  the  work  of 
Unrr.\.  He  was  equally  earnest  in  re¬ 
questing  early  consideration  for  the  immi¬ 
gration  project  framed  by  a  commission 
under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  project  which  he  believed  would  Ije 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  national 
economy. 

President  Rios  by  his  visits  strengthened 
Chile’s  ties  with  several  of  her  neighlx)r 
republics.  The  year  provided  a  further 
lx>nd  with  Peru  in  the  shape  of  a  visit 
from  the  Peruvian  Vice  President,  Senor 
Jose  Galvez.  Chile’s  traditional  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  Venezuela  and  Haiti  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  means  of  diplomatic  interchange 
with  the  regimes  newly  in  power  in  those 
two  countries. 

To  Chile’s  economy,  which  depends 
heavily  upon  copper  and  nitrates,  the  end 
of  the  war  proved  to  Ije  somewhat  less 
disturl)ing  than  had  Ijeen  feared.  Copper 
shipments  to  the  United  States  were  of 
course  greatly  curtailed.  But  the  drop 
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did  not  produce  a  slump  in  price,  thanks 
to  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Mining 
Credits,  and  to  the  cushioning  effect  of  an 
extra  tax  which  had  prudently  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  copper  in  the  days  of  its  peak 
demand.  As  for  nitrates,  sales  and  de¬ 
mand  continued  to  be  high. 

For  the  Government  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  *  the  year’s  great  event  was  the 
discovery  of  oil  in  Magallanes,  a  discovery 
which  came  as  the  reward  of  years  of 
costly  exploration.  The  oil  was  found  in 
the  closing  days  of  1945.  On  February 
8,  1946,  the  nation’s  equity  was  protected 
by  a  decree  (No.  109)  which  reserved  all 
refining  and  exploiting  rights  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Development  Corporation. 

Another  goal  was  reached  in  regard  to 
the  supply  of  cement.  As  a  result  of 
greatly  increased  output  at  the  Juan  Sol- 
dado  plant,  Chile  was  at  last  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  the  nation’s  cement  requirements 
from  national  production. 

Machinery  needs  were  still  far  from  Ijeing 
met.  The  Government  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  was  able  to  arrange  for  some 
importations,  and  the  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Credit  made  possible  an  increase  in 
the  supply  available,  but  the  supply  re¬ 
mained  inadequate.  In  this  connection 
Senor  Duhalde  commended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  a  pending  bill  pro¬ 
viding  free  entry  for  imports  of  farm  and 
industrial  machinery. 

Price  and  trade  controls  were  still  neces¬ 
sary  liecause  of  the  slow'  pace  of  the  return 
to  a  peace-time  economy.  Little  by  little 
they  are  to  be  eliminated,  as  commerce 
resumes  its  normal  flow.  Sugar  was  one 
of  the  year's  great  problems;  however,  a 
large  purchase  of  Culian  sugar  made  it 
possible  to  hold  sugar  prices  in  line  for  the 
time  Ix-ing,  and  in  the  meantime  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  working  toward  the  creation 

'  Sft  DfVflopment  of  Chilran  Production,  by  Juan 
Mujica,  Bulletin,  August  1946. 


of  a  sugar  stabilization  fund  as  a  future 
protection. 

Government  finance  won  some  victories 
in  the  difficult  struggle  against  mounting 
expenses,  aggravated  by  such  unavoidable 
burdens  as  relief  for  underpaid  school 
teachers.  The  year’s  estimates  included  a 
deficit  of  250,000,000  pesos,*  which  repre¬ 
sented  an  improvement  over  the  preceding 
year’s  figure  of  383,000,000.  By  intensi¬ 
fied  effort  the  actual  deficit  was  in  fact 
held  under  the  estimate  at  a  figure  of 
210,000,000  pesos. 

Sixty  new  corporations  and  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  capitalization  of  existing  firms 
gave  evidence  of  a  healthy  state  of  business. 
Insurance  companies  were  in  good  finan¬ 
cial  condition. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  was  able 
to  report  that  bids  had  been  accepted  for 
the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  extending  from  San¬ 
tiago  to  La  Serena,  and  that  hopes  were 
bright  for  an  early  beginning  on  the  new 
tunnel  through  the  Andes  to  Argentina. 
Senor  Duhalde  asked  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  an  appropriation  for  con¬ 
struction  of  airports,  lest  Chile  lose  trade 
for  lack  of  the  landing  facilities  required 
by  new  types  of  planes.  He  also  com¬ 
mended  to  their  attention  the  economic 
problem  presented  by  the  railroads;  they 
could  not  maintain  the  rates  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  national 
economy  and  at  the  same  time  cover  their 
mounting  expenses.  One  of  the  largest 
expjenditures  looming  up  was  the  costly 
project  of  electrifying  the  line  between 
Santiago  and  Chilian,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  power  plants  in  that 
region  and  at  the  same  time  release  coal 
needed  elsewhere. 

Food  production  was  lieing  increased  by 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  Plan  of  May 

*  The  Chilean  peso  has  four  exchange  values,  varjing 
from  SO.0M2  to  S0.0516. 
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1945.  Farm  methods  were  Ijeing  modern¬ 
ized,  experiment  stations  were  Ijeing  built, 
and  much  improvement  had  already 
resulted  from  the  return  of  Chilean  experts 
who  had  studied  in  United  States  univer¬ 
sities.  Special  attention  was  now  Ixring 
gi\en  to  the  prox  ision  of  warehouses  and 
drying  plants  for  farm  cooperatives  in 
southern  Chile,  and  to  promotion  of  the 
production  and  consumption  of  milk. 
Through  mechanization,  vxider  irrigation, 
and  improved  seed,  Chile  might  soon  hope 
for  the  larger  food  crops  so  badly  needed 
not  only  for  export  to  hungry  continents 
but  also  for  Ijetter  nutrition  at  home. 

Forest  conservation,  the  meml)ers  of 
Congress  were  reminded,  must  play  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  nation’s  re¬ 
sources.  The  Ministry  of  Lands  and  Col¬ 
onization  was  placing  special  emphasis 
upon  the  pressing  need  for  a  more  vigorous 
forest  policy.  Sehor  Duhalde  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  prompt  passage  of  the 
Ministrx's  forest  jxilice  bill,  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  check  the  burning  off 
of  lands,  a  clearing  method  which  has 
cost  Chile  great  losses  in  forest  wealth. 
The  Ministry  was  also  accelerating  its 
parceling  and  title  validation  activities, 
in  order  to  stimulate  wider  farm  owner¬ 
ship. 

Health  conditions  were  improxed  during 
the  year  by  an  intensixe  anti-malaria 
campaign  near  the  northern  Ijorder,  and 
by  the  building  of  sexeral  sexvage  systems 
in  central  and  southern  Chile.  A  chil¬ 
dren’s  psychiatric  serx  ice  was  lx.*ing  organ¬ 
ized,  xvith  a  mobile  mental  hygiene  unit 
to  traxel  through  the  country.  Prelim¬ 
inary  studies  were  made  on  a  project  to 
standardize  drugs  and  medicines  and 
bring  doxvn  their  prices.  .Social  security 
Ixrnefits  xvere  extended  to  include  the 
xvorkers  in  various  professions. 

.At  the  close  of  his  address  .Senor  Duhalde 
sprjke  briefly  of  the  coalition  cabinet  which 


xvas  then  in  oftice.  He  explained  his 
reasons  for  summoning  that  cal)inet  after 
the  serious  latxir  disturbances  of  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  voiced  a  hope  that  he  would 
soon  lie  al)le  to  strengthen  it  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  elements  from  sex  eral  other  political 
parties. — C.  C.  C. 

Peru  plans  for  industrial  progress 

One  of  the  largest  industrialization  pro¬ 
grams  in  all  South  America  is  that  l)eing 
carried  on  in  the  Chimlxjte  Bay  and  Santa 
River  \’alley  region  by  the  C.orp)oraci6n 
Peruana  del  Santa,  an  agency  of  the 
Peruvian  Goxernment.  This  program, 
the  completion  of  xvhich  is  expected  to  cost 
Peru  around  130,000,000  soles  (alxjut 
$20,000,000),  includes  the  installation  of 
port  xvorks,  living  quarters,  and  sanitary 
facilities  in  the  seacoast  toxvn  of  Chimljote, 
the  reconstruction  of  a  railxvay,  the  de- 
x'elopment  of  coal  mines  located  70  miles 
inland  from  Chimlxjte  and  iron  ore  de¬ 
posits  at  Marcona,  250  miles  south  of 
Lima,  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
plant  on  the  Santa  rix  er,  and  the  extension 
of  irrigation  xvorks.  A  large  coal,  iron, 
and  steel  plant,  estimated  to  cost  81,250,000 
soles  (alx)ut  $12,500,000)  is  also  lx*ing 
constructed  at  Chimljote.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  plant  xvill  exentually  eliminate  all  iron 
and  steel  imports  into  Peru.  The  Con¬ 
gress  has  passed  a  law  which  appropriates 
13,000,000  soles  ($2,000,000)  a  year  for 
these  projects.  Credits,  so  far  unused, 
amounting  to  $25,000,000  xvere  made 
axailable  to  Peru  by  the  Export-ImpOit 
Bank  of  Washington,  in  1942. 

In  the  future  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
other  projects  similar  to  those  now  in 
progress  in  the  C'himlxJte  Bay  region. 

Cuban  foreign  trade  in  ig4^ 

Figures  on  the  value  of  Cuban  exports 
and  iiufxms  for  1945  xvere  made  puldic  by 
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the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury.  The  island  republic  ended  the 
year  with  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
$170,990,000,  a  decrease  of  approximately 
21 .7  percent  from  the  record  trade  balance 
of  the  previous  year,  $218,410,000.  The 
total  value  of  trade  in  1945,  however,  was 
some  $13,000,000  above  the  1944  figure. 
The  decrease  in  the  trade  balance,  despite 
the  greater  volume  of  trade,  came  from 
the  fact  that  exports  decreased  and  im¬ 
ports  increased  considerably  in  comparison 
with  1944.  Figures  covering  the  six  years 
1940-45  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Cuban  imports  and  exports 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year 

Imports  1 

Exports  j 

Trade  bal¬ 
ance 

1940 . 

103,860 

127,288 

+  23,428 

1941 . 

133,890 

211,508 

+  77,618 

1942 . 

146,738 

182,375 

+  35,637 

1943 . 

117,436 

350,623 

+  233,187 

1944 . 

208,648 

427,058 

+  218,410 

1945 . 

238,935 

409,925 

+  170,990 

A  breakdown  showing  classifications  of 
exports  and  imports  and  countries  of 
destination  and  origin  was  not  available 
for  1945  at  the  time  of  writing.  However, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  United  States  both 
absorlied  the  greater  percentage  of  Cuba’s 
exports  and  supplied  the  larger  share  of 
its  imports.  During  the  first  half  of  1945 
alone,  Cuban  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $232,090,000,  the  principal 
products  lx*ing  sugar  and  molasses  (by 
far  the  most  important  in  value),  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products,  alcohol,  and  dia¬ 
monds. 

The  exports  of  diamonds  from  Cuba, 
which  have  represented  a  fair  figure  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  exports  to  the 
United  States,  have  liack  of  them  an 
interesting  story.  Diamonds,  whether  in¬ 


dustrial  or  precious  stones,  are  not  mined 
in  Cuba.  These  exports,  which  have 
consisted  of  cut  but  unset  stones,  are 
really  reexports.  When  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium  were  occupied  by  Germany 
in  1940,  many  refugees  from  those  two 
countries  moved  their  diamond-cutting 
and  polishing  industry  to  Cuba.  The 
business  has  prospered  there  and  some 
thousand  or  more  Cubans  have  been 
trained  in  the  work.  Export  figures  of 
future  years  will  reflect,  of  course,  whether 
the  industry  remains  to  any  extent  in 
Cuba  or  whether  it  is  taken  back  to  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium. 


Mexican  foreign  trade , 


Although  by  comparison  with  1944,  the 
value  of  Mexico’s  total  imports  in  1945 
declined  and  exports  increased  substan¬ 
tially,  the  nation  met  the  year’s  end  with 
an  unfavorable  visible  trade  balance  of 
270,738,000  pesos.  This  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ance  is  reported  to  have  been  more  than 
covered  by  remittances  sent  home  by  the 
workers  employed  in  the  United  States,  by 
tourist  expenditures,  and  by  reinvestment 
of  the  profits  of  foreign  capital  (in  expan¬ 
sion  of  industry,  etc.);  thus  the  balance  of 
payments  was  favorable.  The  1944  ad¬ 
verse  trade  balance  of  847,352,000  pesos 
was  largely  accounted  for  by  the  technical 
inclusion  in  the  total  of  the  shipment  from 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  of  gold  bars 
valued  at  546,533,653  pesos,  representing 
foreign  exchange  accumulated  since  1943. 
The  rest  of  the  visible  unfavorable  balance 
was  wiped  out,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Economy,  by  the 
three  factors  mentioned  above  and  by  the 
inflow  of  new  capital 
The  following  tables,  compiled  from  sta¬ 
tistics  published  by  the  General  Statistical 
Office  of  the  Department  of  National 
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Economy  of  Mexico,  show  the  country’s 
1944  and  1945  trade  figures: 


Mexican  exports 

[In  thousands  of  pesos] 


ria.ssification 

I»44 

liM.i 

.Animal  products . 

75,  221' 

114,  519 

A'egctabie  products . 1 

373,  198' 

336,  684 

Mineral  products . | 

67,  537 

62,  828 

Fuels  and  derivatives . i 

33,  253 

40,  849 

Textiles,  yarns,  felts,  and 
their  manufactures . 

121,  574 

253,  179 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  chemical  < 
products . 1 

93,  181 1 

96,  887 

Miscellaneous  industrial  1 
products . 1 

77,  339' 

158,816 

Common  metals  and  their 
manufactures . 

!  1 

175,  375 

195,525 

Precious  metals  (bars) .... 

23,814 

34,  496 

Coin . 

5,  673 

34,  541 

Other  currency  and  secu¬ 
rities  . 

I  1,675 

4,  342 

Total . 

1,047,  846 

1 

1,  332.  666 

Mexican  imports 

(In  thousands  of  p*'sos) 


ria.'v'Jification 

1944 

1945 

.Animals  and  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  . 

157,732 

157,  274 

V'egetable  products . 

308,  008 

273,  028 

Mineral  products . 

238,  075 

277,  709 

Thread  and  textiles . 

38,  348 

41,969 

Textile  manufactures . 

27,115 

33,315 

Chemicals . 

135,  092' 

150,359 

Miscellaneous  industrial 
products . 

1 

112,681 

131,442 

Industrial  machinery  and 
equipment . 

1 

>  209,118 

340,  466 

Scientific  and  other  appa¬ 
ratus  and  vehicles . 

t 

:  122,125 

'  197,510 

Precious  metals  (bars) .... 

1  546, 535 

!  5 

Coin . 

!  44 

Other  currency  and  securi¬ 
ties  . 

'  369 

1 

283 

Total . 

1,  895,  198 

1,603,  404 

An  insjjection  of  the  figures  for  the  two 
years  reveals  some  interesting  points. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  most  important  classification, 
which  includes  cereals,  spices,  fruits,  vege¬ 


tables,  essential  oils,  chicle,  fillers,  vege¬ 
table  fertilizer,  cattle  feed,  and  fine  woods, 
and  in  mineral  products.  It  will  lie  noted 
that  exports  of  thread  and  textiles  more 
than  doubled  in  value  in  1945,  the  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year  having  lieen 
108.2  percent.  The  bulk  of  these  expiorts 
consisted  of  cotton  cloth  and  woolen 
sarapies,  valued  at  64,284,000  pesos  in 

1944  and  178,082,000  pesos  in  1945.  The 
fact  that  Mexico  was  able  to  achieve  such 
a  large  increase  in  this  group  of  exports 
in  one  year  is  indicative  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  nation’s  textile  industry  is  ex¬ 
panding.  Industrial  expansion,  however, 
is  obviously  not  confined  to  textiles  alone, 
for  the  increase  in  the  export  value  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  industrial  products  was  105.3 
percent,  almost  on  a  par  with  the  increase 
in  textile  e.xports.  (In  fact,  more  than  500 
new  industrial  enterprises  were  started  in 
1945.)  These  industrial  products  include 
shoes,  straw  hats,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
glass  containers,  Ixxjks,  lieer, wooden  lx)xes, 
and  furniture. 

Aside  from  precious  metal  in  bars  (gold 
and  silver),  coin,  other  currency,  and 
securities,  the  single  line  of  imports  that 
showed  a  decrease  in  value  in  1945  as 
compared  with  1944  was  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  among  these,  the  major  part  of 
the  decrease  was  in  corn  and  wheat.  The 

1945  imjxirt  value  of  the  former  was  only 
31.5  [percent  of  the  1944  figure,  while  the 
import  value  of  wheat  decreased  by  19.6 
percent. 

Across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  United 
States  went  83.8  percent  of  Mexico’s  total 
expiorts  in  1945,  valued  at  1,116,589,000 
piesos.  In  turn.  United  States  goods  valued 
at  1,319,528,000  piesos  found  their  way  to 
Mexico,  or  82.3  piercent  of  the  country’s 
total  irnpKJrts  for  the  year.  The  largest 
single  item  on  the  list  of  impiorts  from  the 
United  States  was  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
factures;  others  of  importance  were  trac- 
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tors,  pharmaceutical  products,  and  gen¬ 
erators  and  electric  motors. 

Canada  supplied  goods  to  Mexico  in 
1945  valued  at  35,709,000  pesos  and  Great 
Britain  furnished  products  valued  at 
23,666,000  pesos. 

Foreign  trade,  Uruguay, 

The  end  of  World  War  II  had  a  clearly 
defined  effect  on  Uruguay’s  imports  in 
1945,  their  value  having  increased  58.4 
percent  over  1944  and  79.8  percent  with 
respect  to  1943.  The  accumulated  de¬ 
mands  for  durable  and  consumer  goods 
were  of  course  a  preponderant  factor  in 
this  remarkable  increase. 

While  Uruguay’s  favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance  of  $7,253,000  U.  S.  cy.  for  1945  was 
considerably  less  than  the  balance  for  1944, 
the  country’s  total  foreign  trade  increased 
by  nearly  $68,000,000  over  ,the  trade  for 
1944.  Comparative  figures  for  the  3  years 
are  as  follows: 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1943 

1944 

1945 

Total  trade . 

163,827 
100,  020 
63,  807 

170,005 
97,  559 
72,  446 
+  25, 113 

236,  772 
122,013 
114,  759 
+  7,  254 

Trade  balance. . . 

+  36,213 

The  chief  Uruguayan  export  in  1945 
was  wool,  followed  by  meats  and  then  by 
leather  and  hides.  The  export  value  of 
the  last-named  remained  at  practically  the 
same  level  for  lx)th  1944  and  1945,  but 
the  value  of  wool  exports  for  1945  in¬ 
creased  39.7  percent  and  that  of  meat 
exports  4.8  percent  over  the  1944  figures. 
The  percentage  increase  in  the  export 
value  of  live  animals  lx*tween  1944  and 
1945  was  186.4  percent.  The  value  of 
exports  by  groups  of  products -for  1944 
and  1945  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Uruguayan  exports 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1944 

1945 

Meat  and  meat  products . 

29,721 

31,160 

Wool . ' 

40,919 

57,196 

Leather  and  hides . 

11,133 

11,888 

Agricultural  products . 

5,972 

7,340 

Thread,  textiles,  and  their 

products . 

5,056 

8,583 

Extractive  industries . 

2,361 

1,185 

Miscellaneous  industries . 

1,725 

2,955 

Live  animals . 

487 

1,395 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuti- 

107 

240 

cals . 

Unspecified  merchandise . 

1 

70 

Total . 

1  97,559 

1  122,012 

The  United  States  market  absorljed 
Uruguay’s  1945  exports  to  the  value  of 
$55,757,000,  or  45.7  percent  of  the  total. 
England  ranked  second,  having  acquired 
23.7  percent  of  total  Uruguayan  exports, 
valued  at  $28,949,000.  Sweden  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  were  next,  with  approximately 
$5,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  respectively. 
The  Brazilian  market  provided  an  outlet 
for  Uruguayan  products  in  the  sum  of 
$2,911,000. 

Comparative  import  values  for  1944-45 
are  shown  Ijelow: 

Uruguayan  imports 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Classification 

1944 

1945 

Amount 

I’crcent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Raw  materials . 

22,199 

i 

30.6| 

29,975 

26.1 

Fuel  and  lubricants. 

14,721 

20.31 

12,034 

10.5 

Foodstuffs . 

9,781 

13.5 

10,752 

9.4 

General  merchan- 

m 

dise . 

7,612 

10.5 

9,591 

8.3 

Construction  mate- 

rials . 

7,061 

9.8 

9,955 

8.7 

Machinery  and  ac- 

cessories . 

1,741 

2.4 

3,294 

2.9 

Motor  vehicles . 

843 

1.2 

2,815 

2.4 

N’arious  other  mer- 

chandise . 

8,488 

11.7 

36,343 

31.' 

Total . 

i  72,446:  100.0 

!  1 

114,759 

1 

100.0 
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Here  again  the  United  States  ranked 
first,  having  supplied  41.5  percent  of 
Uruguay’s  1945  imports,  valued  at  $47,- 
607,000.  Brazil  was  second  in  importance 
as  a  supply  source  for  Uruguayan  im¬ 
ports;  it  furnished  goods  valued  at  $19,- 
327,000,  or  16.8  percent  of  the  total. 
This  figure,  howexer,  was  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  when  Brazil¬ 
ian  goods  constituted  22.2  percent  of  total 
Uruguayan  imports.  Argentina  was  Uru¬ 
guay’s  third  important  source  of  imports, 
products  of  that  nation  having  accounted 
for  10.3  percent  of  the  total,  or  $11,777,- 
000.  V’enezuela  supplied  5.3  jiercent  of 
the  total  and  Great  Britain  4.0  piercent. 

Argentina  becoming  a  creditor  nation 

Since  July  1946  when  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  announced  its  determination  to 
get  rid  of  the  country’s  external  debt,  the 
investment  world  has  teen  watching  the 
wholesale  debt  retirement  program  being 
carried  on  by  that  nation.  Within  the 
next  few  months,  it  is  expiected  that  about 
$130,222,100  of  dollar  tends  tearing  the 
direct  obligation  or  guarantee  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  will  be  retired,  as  well 
as  obligations  payable  in  56,900,000  Swiss 
francs.  The  first  redemption  call  was  set 
for  August  15  and  covered  $60,423,000  of 
outstanding  tends  of  the  national  4  per¬ 
cent  issue  of  February  1972.  As  a  result 
of  its  large  sterling  holdings  during  the 
war,  the  country  w'as  able  to  reduce  its 
sterling  debt  to  an  amount  unofficially  es¬ 
timated  at  10,100,000  pounds.  Thus  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  changing  from  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor  nation.  Credits  issued  by  Argen¬ 
tina’s  branch  banking  .system  are  finding 
their  way  to  industrial  centers  among  the 
country’s  neighter  nations,  and  new  Ar¬ 
gentine  branch  lianks  arc  Ixdng  estalilished 
in  various  parts  of  Latin  America. 


The  Brazilian  textile  industry 

A  few  months  ago  a  spokesman  for  the 
Brazilian  textile  industry  made  a  report 
tefore  the  Economic  and  Social  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Cxinstituent  Assembly,  which  is 
in  process  of  drawing  up  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  for  Brazil.  The  following  data  arc 
extracted  from  his  report. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  oldest  and 
most  widespread  manufacturing  industry 
in  Brazil.  The  raw  material  is  easily 
olitainable,  for  cotton  is  native  to  the 
country  and  the  cultivation  of  commercial 
varieties  has  teen  greatly  increased  in  the 
last  1 5  years. 

European  technical  experts,  foremen, 
and  operatives  were  brought  to  Brazil 
many  years  ago  to  aid  in  setting  up  textile 
mills.  At  first  the  mills  did  only  weaving, 
but  later  spinning  and  finishing  were 
added,  generally  all  in  the  same  plant. 
In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  teen  a 
tendency  to  make  yarns,  piece  goods,  and 
knit  goods  in  separate  mills.  Spinning 
mills  have  had  to  be  operated  on  a  double 
shift.  Most  textile  equipment  came  from 
England. 

The  total  numter  of  cotton  textile  mills, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  (1944),  is 
411,  concentrated  chiefly  in  five  states 
(see  table)  and  the  Federal  District,  but 
found  also  in  12  other  states.  The  num¬ 
ter  of  ofieratives  is  over  254,000,  ateut  25 
percent  of  all  factory  workers.  There  are 
repiorted  to  te  97,000  looms  and  3,000,000 
spindles.  The  largest  average  numter  of 
operatives  per  factory,  2,000,  is  found  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  estimated  that  ateut 
150,000  workers  are  occupied  in  other 
branches  of  the  textile  industry,  using  silk, 
rayon,  wool,  jute,  and  other  liters. 

Brazil’s  importance  as  a  textile  producer 
was  recognized  in  1 944  by  an  invitation  to 
join  the  Combined  Production  and  Re¬ 
sources  Board,  the  other  memix'rs  of  which 
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Brazilian  cotton  mills  in  1944 


States 

No.  of 
mills 

No.  of  op¬ 
eratives 

No.  of  looms 

No.  of 
spindles 

Capital  (mil¬ 
lions  of 
cruzeircs) 

Reserves 
(millions  of 
cruzeiros) 

Bonds  (mil¬ 
lions  of 
cruzeiros) 

Sao  Paulo . 

215 

96,  100 

31,085 

1, 102,  228 

1,267 

1,  104 

71 

Minas  Gerais . 

60 

27,  330 

12,122 

347,  107 

259 

252 

1,490 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

24 

18,  344 

8,  750 

289, 163 

248 

35 

Santa  Catarina . 

21 

6,  470 

1,423 

41,480 

76 

50 

1 

Federal  District .... 

15 

30,  598 

14,004 

560, 176 

274 

401 

40 

Pernambuco . 

14 

29,  795 

11,265 

202,  958 

172 

215 

22 

Others . 

62 

45,  708 

13,161 

527,  682 

222 

193 

473 

were  the  United  States,  Great  Britian,  and 
Canada.  Brazil  was  asked  to  furnish 
150,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  for 
UNRRA  and  French  North  Africa.  To  help 
in  carrying  out  this  commitment,  a  Tex¬ 
tile  Executive  Committee  was  organized  in 
Brazil.  This  committee  took  a  census  of 
equipment  and  standardized  production 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  Brazilian 
output.  Since  the  goods  for  unrra  were 
not  to  show  a  profit,  an  effort  was  made 
to  allot  quotas  equitably  among  the 
various  mills. 

It  proved  to  Ije  impossible  to  furnish  the 
entire  amount  for  various  reasons,  among 
which  was  the  lack  of  textile  workers  for 
extra  shifts.  Production  was,  however, 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  textiles 
became  the  second  most  important  exjwrt. 
Shipments  for  the  years  1943-45  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Brazilian  textile  exports,  1943-45 

(V’alue  in  thousands  of  cruzeiros) 


Cotton 

Wool 

Silk  1 

Kayoii 

1943  . . . 

1,095,681 

25,019  1 

4,899 

14,291 

1944  . . . 

1,040,435 

9,053 

5,909 

28,062 

1945  . . . 

1  1,377,601 

1 

36,364 

28,062 

34,504 

.\t  present  annual  cotton  textile  produc¬ 
tion  is  calculated  at  aliout  1,200,000,000 
meters  (1  meter  equals  39.37  inches), 
while  national  consumption  varies  Ix:- 


tween  900,000,000  and  1,000,000,000  me¬ 
ters. 

Exports  of  cotton  goods  were  so  much 
in  demand  early  this  year  that  the  Textile 
Executive  Committee  issued  a  resolution 
on  February  22  suspending  for  90  days 
exports  of  such  goods  or  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  in  order  to  protect  the  home  market. 
(This  was  later  extended  for  another  90 
days.)  This  did  not,  however,  apply  to 
textiles  for  unrra,  although  these  goods 
are  included  in  the  20  percent  export 
quota  (based  on  the  1945  production  of 
each  factory)  that  will  l)e  in  effect  after 
the  expiration  of  the  export  suspension. 
Exports  of  cotton  yarns,  which  had  a  value 
of  alx)ut  92,000,000  cruzeiros  in  1945  and 
were  even  higher  the  year  before,  were 
suspended  for  60  days  in  December  1945 
by  order  of  the  Coordinator  of  Economic 
Mobilization.  Rayon  experts  were  sus¬ 
pended  the  same  month  until  further 
notice. 

Since  June  1943  there  has  Ijeen  in  effect 
a  textile  agreement,  signed  by  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization  and  the 
chief  organizations  in  the  textile  industry. 
It  requires  each  manufacturer  to  deliver 
to  the  Brazilian  trade  10  percent  of  his 
output  in  low-priced  goods,  with  the  prices 
marked  on  the  selvage;  generally  these  are 
marketed  at  50  percent  of  cost.  Goods 
for  unrra,  sold  at  cost,  take  another  10 
percent  of  production.  Sixty  percent  of 
production  is  composed  of  higher-priced 
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goods  for  sale  in  Brazil  which  usually  net 
an  average  profit  of  25  percent;  the  re¬ 
maining  20  percent  is  exported  at  a  profit 
of  30  percent. 

During  the  war  the  cotton  mills  in  Brazil 
strained  every  ner\e  to  keep  up  high  pro¬ 
duction,  Ixith  for  interior  consumption 
and  for  the  foreign  market.  The  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  need  of  extensive  replacements; 
orders  have  lieen  given  for  alx)ut  $80,000,- 
000  worth,  but  even  more  is  necessary. 

Further  changes  in  the  economic  and 
financial  structure  of  Argentina 

During  the  two  weeks  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  inauguration  of  Argentina's 
new  President  on  June  4,  a  numlier  of 
decrees  were  promulgated  which  con¬ 
tinued  the  general  reorganization  of  the 
country's  economic  and  financial  structure 
and  brought  alxjut  a  greatly  increased 
degree  of  government  control.  (For  a 
summary  of  previous  legislation  see 
Bulletin,  Septemljer  1946,  p.  526.) 

Decree-law  No.  14,957  of  May  24 
amended  the  1935  Central  Bank  law  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  the  recent 
nationalization  of  the  Bank,  h  new  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  Bank  was  added  to  those 
listed  in  the  old  law — that  of  promoting 
to  the  extent  of  its  legal  powers  an  ade¬ 
quate  economic  policy  aimed  at  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  level  of  activity  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  employment  of  the 
country’s  human  and  material  resources 
and  the  orderly  expansion  of  its  economy. 
The  decree  also  contains  clauses  imple¬ 
menting  the  Bank’s  greatly  increased  con¬ 
trol  over  the  volume  and  direction  of 
credit,  and  giving  it  a  more  extensive  field 
of  action  through  the  intermedium  of  the 
commercial  banks.  For  purposes  of  Ix’t- 
ter  coordination  and  efficiency  the  fol¬ 
lowing  institutions  are  made  part  of  the 
Ck-ntral  Bank  system:  the  Bank  of  the 


.\rgentine  Nation,  the  Argentine  Indus¬ 
trial  Credit  Bank,  the  National  Mortgage 
Bank,  the  Credit,  Security,  and  Savings 
Institute  for  State  and  Private  Employees, 
and  the  newly  created  Argentine  In¬ 
stitute  for  Trade  Promotion. 

The  functions  of  the  first  three  of  these 
institutions  within  the  general  plan  of 
organized  economic  action  w'ere  outlined 
in  Decrees  14,959-61,  also  dated  May  24. 
The  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  is  to  be 
respKjnsible  for  the  expansion  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  commerce.  It  will  apply 
the  colonization  law  and  administer  the 
State-owned  grain  elevators  and  granaries. 
The  Industrial  Credit  Bank  w-ill  attend  to 
the  credit  needs  of  industry,  giving  pre¬ 
ference  to  industries  making  indispensable 
articles,  to  those  which  extract,  use,  or 
process  national  products,  and  to  those 
playing  a  part  in  national  defense  or  in 
the  promotion  of  regional  economic 
development.  The  National  Mortgage 
Bank  has  the  function  of  granting  short-, 
medium-,  or  long-term  credit  secured  by 
mortgage  guarantee.  The  funds  for  the 
financing  of  such  operations  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Central  Bank.  The  Mort¬ 
gage  Bank  will  also  encourage  and  finance 
private  dwelling-house  construction. 

Another  decree  of  May  24,  No.  14,962, 
modified  the  general  Banking  Law  of  1935, 
adjusting  it  to  the  new  scheme  by  which 
all  bank  deposits  of  the  public  have  lieen 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  State. 
Rulings  contained  in  the  old  law  designed 
to  ensure  the  proper  investment  of  de¬ 
posits  have  lieen  eliminated  since  all 
banks  now  act  as  agents  of  the  Central 
Bank  and  may  not  make  use  of  deposits 
without  authorization  from  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  numlK*r  of  clauses 
have  Ix'en  incorporated  governing  the 
new  relationship  lx;tween  the  C’xmtral 
Bank  and  other  banking  concerns.  In 
order  to  increase  the  elliciency  of  the 
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lus-  central  Bank  m  regulating  credit,  it  has 
age  lieen  empowered  to  exercise  control  over 

ngs  concerns  other  than  banks  which  receive 

PCS,  funds  from  the  public  and  invest  them  in 

In-  loans.  The  new  law  also  authorizes  the 

Central  Bank  to  forbid  foreign  banks 
lese  operating  in  Argentina  to  send  out  of  the 

of  country  the  capital  assigned  to  them  by 

ned  their  head  offices. 

24.  Decree-law  No.  15,345,  issued  on  May 

I  be  29,  created  the  Argentine  Mixed  Reinsur- 
)ro-  ance  Institute  with  a  monopoly  on  all 
ply  reinsurance  business,  and  placed  exten- 

the  sive  limitations  on  the  activities  of  foreign 

ies.  insurance  companies  in  Argentina.  The 

I  to  10,000,000-peso  capital  of  the  Institute 

)re-  will  lie  made  up  of  2,000,000  jjesos  con- 
ible  tributed  by  the  State,  and  8,000,000  pesos 
or  contributed  by  Argentine  insurance  com- 
lose  panics  in  proportion  to  their  capital  and 
in  legal  reserves.  The  decree  prohibits  the 

mic  insurance  abroad  of  any  persons,  prop¬ 
age  erty,  or  insurable  interest  within  the 

rt-,  national  jurisdiction  and  requires  that  all 
by  insurance  of  companies  having  Govern- 
the  nient  concessions  or  privileges  be  placed 

iro-  with  Argentine  enterprises.  Insurance 

art-  of  all  classes  of  goods  entering  the  country 

ncc  must  lie  covered  by  Argentine  insurance 

companies  when  the  transport  risk  is  car- 
'62.  ried  by  the  receiver,  and  the  insurance  of 

'35,  all  goods  leaving  the  country  must  be 

lich  similarly  covered  when  transport  risk  is 

een  for  account  of  the  sender, 
ite.  -Another  important  step  in  the  reorgan- 

led  ization  of  Argentina’s  economy  was  the 
de-  liquidation  of  the  privately-operated 

all  .Argentine  Trade  Promotion  Corporation, 

tral  which  was  formed  in  1941  for  the  chief  pur- 

isits  pose  of  increasing  Argentine-United  States 

ter.  trade  (Decree-law'  No.  15,344),  and  its  re- 

iscs  placement  by  a  government-controlled 

the  organization  called  the  Institute  for  Foreign 

tral  Trade  Promotion  (Decree-law  No.  15,350). 

In  The  dissolution  of  the  following  pnxluce 

the  control  boards  was  ordered  by  Decree-law 


No.  15,352:  the  National  .Agrarian  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  National  Grain  and  Elevators 
Commission,  the  .Agricultural  Production 
Regulating  Board,  the  National  Meat 
Board,  the  National  Cotton  Board,  the 
National  Sugar  Commission,  the  Regula¬ 
tory  Commission  for  the  Production  and 
Marketing  of  Yerba  Male,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Industry  Commission.  The 
functions  of  these  Ixiards  are  to  Ije  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Central  Bank  among  the  Bank 
of  the  Nation,  the  Industrial  Credit  Bank, 
the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  and  the 
Argentine  Institute  for  Trade  Promotion. 
The  financial  functions  of  the  former  Wine 
Regulating  Board  will  Ije  taken  over  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  Decree-law'  No.  15,353 
“officialized”  the  Securities  Commission 
and  established  government  control  over 
all  the  operations  of  stock  exchanges.  No 
stock  exchanges  or  markets  in  .Argentina 
may  now  authorize  the  quotation  of  new 
issues  of  public  or  private  securities  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Securities  Commission.  The  Central  Bank 
is  to  supervise  all  stock  exchanges  and  se¬ 
curities  markets  throughout  the  country'. 

Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  relax 
frontier  restrictions 

Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  have  made 
travel  between  the  two  countries  much 
simpler  by  agreeing  that  a  citizen  of  either 
nation  may  enter  the  other  without  a 
passport,  if  he  is  provided  with  his  local 
identification  papers  and  a  travel  card. 
The  travel  cards  can  be  obtained  from 
Department  authorities;  they  cost  only  1 
Guatemalan  quetzal  or  2*2  Salvadorean 
coloivs  (1  dollar).  They  are  good  for  1 
year  from  date  of  entry',  and  they  include 
entry  of  a  vehicle  and  recognition  of  the 
traveler’s  driving  license. 

This  compact  was  signetl  at  San  Salvador 
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on  May  17,  1946,  just  1  year  after  the 
frontier  meeting  at  which  the  President  of 
Guatemala  and  the  President  of  El  Salva¬ 
dor  pledged  their  countries  to  greater 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  unity.  The  agreement  is  good  for  6 
months,  and  is  automatically  renewed  at 
the  end  of  each  6-month  period  unless  one 
of  the  signatory  nations  has  denounced  it 
2  months  Ijefore  the  expiration  date.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  Guatemalan  Govern¬ 
ment  on  May  28,  1946,  and  by  that  of 
El  Salvador  on  June  12,  1946. 

Chile  s  citrus  crops 

War  prices  caused  Chilean  growers  to 
expand  their  plantings  of  citrus  fruits, 
especially  lemons,  says  Agriculture  in  the 
Americas.  In  the  long  narrow  strip  where 
citrus  fruits  can  Ije  successfully  raised,  a 
strip  extending  from  the  Peruvian  Ixirder 
to  the  farm  center  at  Angol  some  20 
degrees  farther  south,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  alxiut  14,800  acres  devoted 
to  citrus  fruits.  More  than  half  of  this 
acreage  is  planted  to  lemons. 

Most  of  this  land  lies  within  a  zone  of 
scanty  rainfall,  where  the  year’s  precipita¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  average  somewhat  less  than 
20  inches.  Irrigation  is  therefore  necessary, 
and  the  orchards  are  watered  from  canals 
which  tap  the  snow-fed  rivers  of  the  Andes 
mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
growers  do  not  have  to  struggle  with  lalxir- 
ious  and  exjjensive  outdoor  heating  devices, 
for  severe  winter  temperatures  are  un¬ 
common. 

Lack  of  cold  storage  facilities  is  a  handi¬ 
cap  to  Chile’s  orange  industry.  Most 
Chilean  oranges  are  harvested  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  southern  winter. 
Summer  oranges  are  in  great  demand,  and 
Ijecause  of  lack  of  facilities  for  holding 
over  fruit  from  the  winter  crop,  oranges 
have  to  lie  imported  in  quantity  from 


Ecuador  and  Brazil  during  the  summer 
months. 

Soil  and  water  conservation 
in  Mexico 

On  July  19,  1946,  a  new  Soil  and  VV'ater 
Conservation  Act  went  into  effect  in 
Mexico.  In  broad  terms,  its  object  is  to 
develop,  protect,  and  regulate  the  con¬ 
servation  of  soil  and  water  resources,  which 
are,  of  course,  basic  to  the  nation’s  agri¬ 
culture.  All  lands  in  the  country — ejidos, 
private  farm  projjerty,  and  public  lands — 
are  subject  to  its  provisions. 

The  general  plan  of  action  covers  re¬ 
search  and  study  relative  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  land  and  water  resources  and  the 
most  adequate  methods  for  their  conserva¬ 
tion;  the  adoption  of  all  possible  measures 
for  conservation,  for  the  prevention  and 
correction  of  erosion  and  damage  to  dams 
and  reservoirs,  and  for  flood  control;  the 
dissemination  of  technical  and  practical 
knowledge  regarding  proper  utilization  of 
land,  water,  and  other  agricultural  re¬ 
sources;  the  development  of  a  permanent 
educational  program  covering  conserva¬ 
tion  principles  and  practices,  for  the 
lienefit  of  young  people,  campesinos,  and 
the  population  in  general;  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  soil  conservation  districts. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
National  Irrigation  Commission  and  other 
government  offices  concerned  with  the 
subject,  will  Ije  in  charge  of  making  the 
law  effective  in  all  its  aspiects. 

The  educational  program  will  Ije  put 
into  operation  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
nation,  in  the  ejidos,  and  among  farmers 
and  the  general  public. 

The  soil  conservation  districts  are  to  be 
set  up  in  existing  irrigation  districts  and 
small  irrigation  units,  and  in  the  water¬ 
sheds  that  supply  such  zones,  as  well  as 
in  regions  where  advanced  erosion  or 
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deforestation  makes  action  imperative. 
The  Soil  and  Water  Ckinservation  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Irrigation  Commis¬ 
sion  will  organize  the  new’  conservation 
districts  and  carry  out  the  research,  ex¬ 
periments,  and  demonstrations  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  best  conservation 
methods  to  be  employed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  given  authority  by  the  law  to 
acquire  or  expropriate  any  land  required 
for  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  forest 
Ijelts,  permanent  lakes,  experimental  sta¬ 
tions,  or  reserves. 

To  make  the  national  program  effective, 
the  Government  anticipates  full  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  states.  Provision  is  made 
for  forming  Mixed  State  Conservation 
Commissions. 

This  law  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  December  31,  1945,  and  published  in 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  June  19,  1946.  All 
conflicting  provisions  of  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  on  lands,  waters,  and  forests  were 
repealed. 

Conservation  in  Mexico  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  only  very  recent  years.  Mexico 
suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  arable  land. 
This  has  led  to  a  greater  and  greater 
invasion  by  agriculture  of  the  slopes  where 
special  agricultural  techniques,  such  as 
contour  ploughing,  terracing,  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  and  others,  should  Ije  employed. 
But  few  of  the  small  farmers  have  ever 
heard  of  such  practices,  and  they  have  long 
l)een  accustomed  to  growing  their  crops 
on  whatever  land  is  availaljle,  sometimes 
even  on  slopes  of  almost  45°.  Therefore, 
unknowingly  but  nonetheless  surely,  they 
have  Ix'en  destroying  the  one  thing  that 
makes  their  existence  possiltle.  Deforesta¬ 
tion  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  people  have  for 
generations  depended  upon  firewood  and 
charcoal  for  fuel,  innumerable  forest  areas 
have  Ix-en  denuded.  With  the  trees  went 
the  topsoil,  and  this  naturally  increased 


the  rain  water  run-off  and  led  to  floods, 
irregularity  of  stream  flow,  sedimentation 
in  lakes,  the  disappearance  of  springs,  and 
falling  water  tables.  Erosion  also  has 
brought  alxjut  an  enormous  reduction  in 
the  area  of  grazing  lands,  and,  again  lie- 
cause  of  erosion,  some  areas  that  would 
afford  excellent  grazing  have  instead  been 
put  to  crop  use  because  of  the  lack  of 
other  arable  land.  The  situation,  in  short, 
constitutes  a  vicious  circle. 

Uruguayan  highways 

With  the  erection  of  several  bridges  the 
Aigua-Piraraja-Treinta  y  Tres  road  was 
ready  for  traffic  last  June.  It  saves  20 
miles  over  the  former  route  between  the 
last-named  city  and  Montevideo,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Uruguay. 

Another  highway  has  been  extended 
from  Paysandu  to  Salto  and  Bella  Union, 
a  total  of  about  240  miles. 

Other  roads  approaching  completion  in 
June  were  the  east-west  highway  from 
Melo  to  Paysandu  and  Salto,  one  from 
Durazno  to  Treinta  y  Tres,  and  another 
from  Florida  to  Minas.  These  will  make 
a  total  of  about  1,000  miles  constructed 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Amezaga,  besides  650  miles  of  local  roads. 

Health  conference 

In  May  1946  an  important  health  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  Arica,  Chile,  by  the 
Ministers  of  Health  of  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  The  result  was  an  agreement 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  three 
countries  providing  for  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  solution  of  health  problems  in 
the  frontier  areas.  Personnel  and  medical 
equipment  are  to  be  exchanged  in  the 
struggle  against  malaria,  typhus,  smallpox, 
yellow  fever,  and  plague  in  these  regions. 
A  Committee  to  control  and  execute  the 
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plan  is  to  lie  set  up,  composed  of  delegates 
of  the  three  governments,  representatives 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and 
local  health  authorities.  The  Committee 
will  lie  appointed  for  a  two-year  period, 
and  will  meet  twice  a  year.  The  first 
meeting  will  Ije  held  in  La  Paz. 

Low-cost  homes  for  Brazilians 

President  Dutra  of  Brazil  recently  signed  a 
decree-law  creating  the  Fundagao  da  Casa 
Popular  (Popular  Housing  Foundation), 
designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
homes  in  l)Oth  rural  and  urban  areas  by 
Brazilians  or  foreigners  with  ten  years’ 
residence  in  the  country  or  with  Brazilian- 
Ixirn  children.  This  Foundation  will  make 
loans  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
moderately-priced  homes,  and  propierty 
acquired  through  such  loans  will  not  lie 
subject  to  tax  until  the  loans  have  lieen 
paid  up.  The  homes  will  not  lie  ne¬ 
gotiable,  but  should  they  liecome  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  lx?neficiaries’  families, 
may  lie  returned  to  the  Foundation  and 
exchanged  for  another.  In  making  the 
loans  preference  will  lie  given  in  rural 
areas  to  persons  growing  essential  food 
products. 

The  initial  capital  of  the  Foundation 
will  lie  2,000,000,000  cruzeiros  (the  cru¬ 
zeiro  equals  $.0527),  consisting  of  a 
3,000,000-cruzeiro  federal  appropriation, 
values  represented  by  lands  owned  by  the 
nation  or  by  states  or  municipalities,  loans 
from  social  welfare  institutions,  and  certain 
compulsory  loans  from  individuals.  These 
compulsory  loans,  which  are  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  plan  will 
come  from  persons  purchasing  land  val¬ 
ued  at  over  200,000  cruzeiros,  who  will  lie 
forced  to  make  loans  amounting  to  0.5 
percent  of  the  value,  and  from  builders  or 
purchasers  of  edifices  with  an  area  of 
2,150  or  more  square  feet,  who  must  lend 


to  the  Foundation  15  cruzeiros  per  11 
square  feet. 

The  decree  provides  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  homes  for  workers  will  henceforth 
lie  a  requisite  for  the  installation  or  con¬ 
tinued  functioning  of  large-scale  industrial 
establishments.  Such  construction  may 
lie  financed  through  the  Foundation. 
National,  state,  and  local  governments 
are  authorized  to  expropriate  unproduc¬ 
tive  lands  in  order  to  make  them  available 
for  the  construction  of  low-cost  houses. 

Larger  water  supply  for 
Caracas 

One  of  South  America’s  large  water  sup¬ 
ply  systems  is  now  under  construction  in 
Venezuela.  Caracas,  with  its  rapidly 
growing  population,  has  not  had  enough 
water  for  its  needs  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  New  waterworks  which  will  func¬ 
tion  in  conjunction  with  the  inadequate 
plant  now  in  use  were  begun  in  1945  and 
may  perhaps  lie  in  operation  in  1947. 
They  will  lie  capable  of  further  enlarge¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  city’s  future  expansion. 

Water  for  the  new  development  is  to  lie 
brought  from  two  different  regions.  Some 
will  come  from  the  Valle  River,  south  of 
Caracas,  and  some  from  three  other 
rivers,  the  Agua  Fria,  the  San  Pedro,  and 
the  Maracao,  which  drain  the  rough 
mountainous  country  to  the  southwest. 
There  will  lie  two  separate  chlorination- 
filtration  plants. 

VV'^artime  scarcities  of  machinery  and 
shipping  space  have  made  it  necessary  to 
use  on  this  project  such  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  the  handling  of  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  spare  parts  has  Ijeen  a  source  of  much 
delay.  Local  conditions  offer  still  further 
difficulties.  Local  roads  are  few,  all  roads 
of  acce.ss  have  to  lx:  specially  built,  and 
rains  are  often  very  heavy;  at  one  point 
the  lalxirers  have  had  to  lx  transported 
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I  across  country  by  tractor,  a  ride  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  road. 

!  Pensions  for  Argentine  industrial 
workers 

A  recent  presidential  decree  in  Argentina 
provided  for  the  creation  by  the  National 
I  Institute  of  Social  Welfare  of  a  pension 
fund  for  all  industrial  workers.  This  fund 
j  will  lie  maintained  principally  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  workers  at  the  rate  of  7  per¬ 
cent  of  their  total  monthly  pay  and  by  the 
employer’s  contribution  of  9  percent  of 
I  total  wages  paid.  Workers  and  employers 

I  will  make  supplementary  payments  of  1  and 
2  percent  respectively  to  provide  for  the 
recognition  of  services  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  fund.  In  addition  to  these 
payments,  employers  will  have  to  swell 
the  fund  l)y  paying  either  %  percent  of 
their  total  monthly  sales  or  an  additional 
3  percent  of  their  total  wage  Ijill.  What¬ 
ever  part  of  the  fund  is  not  used  to  pay 
Ijenefits,  cover  administrative  expenses, 
and  meet  the  cost  of  a  medical  service 
“which  may  l)e  organized”  will  lie  in- 
1  vested  in  mortgage  bonds  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  loan  operations,  the  con¬ 
struction  or  purchase  of  buildings  for  the 
Institute,  to  lie  used  as  offices  or  for  social 
services,  and  in  individual  or  collective 
housing  for  sale  or  rent  to  affiliates. 

The  only  workers  in  .Argentina  not  now 
covered  by  pension  funds  are  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  forestry,  fishing,  and 
domestic  service. 

Boj  Scout  conference  in  Bogotd 

Ck)operation  among  the  Americas  was  the 
keynote  of  the  First  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  of  Boy  Scouts,  which  was  held  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  from  May  27  to  June 
1,  1946.  Flags  of  all  the  American  repub¬ 


lics  occupied  a  place  of  honor  at  every 
meeting.  A  conference  motto  was  adopted: 
“Union  of  the  Americas  for  Scouting.” 
Out  of  the  conference  grew  a  new  {perma¬ 
nent  lx)dy  which  is  to  lie  called  the  Inter- 
American  Scout  Organization,  and  which 
held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Bogota. 

Delegates  to  the  May  conference  were 
men  who  have  directed  and  guided  the 
activities  of  Boy  Scouts  in  American  coun¬ 
tries.  For  the  Ixpys  themselves  it  is  hopied 
that  an  inter-American  meeting  may  Ije 
arranged  lx:fore  long  somewhere  in  the 
hemisphere.  Presiding  over  the  meetings 
at  Bogota  was  Juan  Laine,  director  of  the 
work  in  Mexico.  The  Archbishop  of  Co¬ 
lombia  gave  the  conference  the  blessing  of 
the  Church,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
leaders  from  Colombia,  Culpa,  Mexico, 
and  other  countries. 

Summer  school  in  Guatemala 

During  the  summer  of  1946,  the  University 
of  San  Carlos,  Antigua,  Guatemala, 
opened  its  doors  to  students  from  the 
University  of  Houston  and  Florida  South¬ 
ern  College.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Ludd  M.  Spivey,  President  of  Florida 
Southern  College,  34  students  and  2 
faculty  memlpers  attended  for  5  weeks  a 
course  based  on  the  regular  summer 
school  of  the  College  and  offering  credit 
for  the  numlper  of  subjects  taken  by  each 
student.  Dr.  Spivey  taught  sociology  and 
social  psychology;  Dr.  Dana  Coman, 
Ixjtany;  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Chesbrough, 
art  and  textiles.  Besides  these  classes 
gi\en  by  memliers  of  the  faculty  in  the 
United  States,  several  lectures  on  art, 
education,  history,  economics,  and  ethnol¬ 
ogy  were  gi\-en  by  Guatemalans.  Dr. 
Spivey  plans  to  bring  in  the  summer  of 
1947,  2  groups  of  50  students  each  for 
{periods  of  5  weeks  to  Antigua,  and  to 
encourage  Guatemalan  university  students 
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to  visit  Florida  Southern  College  during 
the  coming  academic  year. 

Thirty-two  students  from  the  University 
of  Houston,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Werlin,  arrived  in  Antigua  in 
June  for  a  short  summer  course  at  the 
Faculty  of  Humanities,  ending  on  June  27. 
Dean  Jose  Rolz-Bennet,  of  the  University 
of  San  Carlos,  recruited  a  group  of  special¬ 
ists  to  give  lectures  on  Guatemalan  history, 
literature,  music,  handicraft,  public  edu¬ 
cation,  painting  and  sculpture,  agriculture 
and  industry,  commerce  and  banking, 
{wlitical  organization,  social  problems, 
ethnological  aspects  of  the  population, 
Belize;  and  the  geography  of  Central 
America.  The  students  found  their  stay 
both  entertaining  and  profitable. 

The  University  of  Houston  has  offered 
to  pay  the  stipends  of  local  residents  who 
can  give  lectures  in  English  next  year  and 
has  offered  one  scholarship  to  a  Guate¬ 
malan  student  to  Ije  chosen  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  University  of  Guatemala  to 
cover  tuition  and  the  opportunity  to  earn 
part  or  all  of  the  living  expenses  for  1  year. 
The  University  has  under  consideration 
organizing  a  summer  school  similar  to 
the  one  in  Mexico.  It  would  offer  courses 
in  the  history  of  Central  America,  the 
outline  of  civilization  of  Guatemala, 
economic  geography  of  Central  America, 
Latin  American  literature,  Spanish  con¬ 
versation  and  correspondence.  Because 
of  the  increasing  inquiries  which  are  lieing 
received  from  the  United  States  alxiut 
summer  school  at  this  University,  it  is 
Ijelieved  that  if  the  summer  school  is 
organized  it  will  lie  highly  successful. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States 

cooperate  in  industrial  education 

Notes  have  recently  lieen  exchanged  Ix;- 
tween  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  and 
United  States  Governments  implementing 


the  Agreement  signed  last  January  between  i 
the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Education  and  I 
Health  and  the  Inter-American  Educa-  | 
tional  Foundation,  providing  for  a  co-  i 
operative  program  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
field  of  industrial  education.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  a  small  body  of  special¬ 
ists  in  industrial  education  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  plan,  and  is  to  work  with 
Brazilian  authorities  in  1,  conducting  re¬ 
search  programs  designed  to  help  soK-e 
the  problems  of  both  countries  in  this 
field;  2,  providing  the  means  for  Brazilian 
administrators,  educators,  and  technicians 
to  come  to  the  United  States  to  study, 
give  lectures,  and  exchange  ideas  with  [ 
their  colleagues  in  this  country;  and  3,  | 
offering  training  courses  for  teachers  of 
industrial  education. 

As  the  executive  Ixxly  in  carrying  out  the 
Agreement,  a  Brazilian-American  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  Education  will  be 
created.  The  Foundation  will  contribute 
$250,000  toward  the  program,  which  is 
scheduled  to  terminate  June  30,  1948. 
The  Brazilian  Government,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  expenditures  for  industrial 
education,  will  set  aside  $500,000  for 
carrying  out  its  part  of  the  plan. 

Cuban  painting  abroad 

Modern  Cuban  painting  is  Ijecoming 
more  widely  known  in  foreign  countries. 
A  large  exhibit  was  circulated  throughout 
the  LTnited  States  in  1944-46  by  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art;  Argentina 
welcomed  its  first  show  of  pictures  by 
Culjan  artists,  while  Mexico  had  its  second. 

Last  June  36  works  of  the  following 
artists  were  on  view  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Mexico  City:  Eduardo  Aliela, 
F.  1.  Acevedo,  Jorge  Arche,  Carmelo 
Mirta  Cerra,  Cundo  Bermudez,  Rolxrto 
Diago,  Carlos  Enriquez,  Eljcrto  Escoliedo, 
Julio  Girona,  Lam,  Mariano,  Martinez- 
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Pedro,  Felipe  Orlando,  Osvaldo,  Amelia 
Pelaez,  Pogolotti,  Fidelio  Ponce,  Porto- 
carrero,  Ravenet,  Serra-Badue,  Uver  Solis, 
and  Victor  Manuel. 

Early  in  July  the  Museum  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  at  La  Plata,  Argentina, 
opened  a  show  called  Eleven  Cuban 
Painters,  comprising  more  than  70  paint¬ 
ings.  This  collection  was  presented  in 
August  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Culture 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  then  started  on  a 
tour  of  provincial  museums.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  press  received  the  exhibition  with 
great  cordiality. 

Mew  statute  for  Peruvian 
universities 

Peru’s  four  national  universities — located 
at  Lima  (University  of  San  Marcos), 
Trujillo,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco — are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  new  university  statute,  issued  in 
April  1946. 

This  statute  calls  for  the  maintenance  by 
each  university  of  a  preparatory  school 
that  will  give  students  a  good  general 
background,  as  well  as  a  colegio  miver- 
sitario  (university  secondary  school),  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and 
Sciences,  to  impart  general  cultural  knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  foundation  for  whatever  pro¬ 
fession  the  student  chooses.  The  univer¬ 
sities  must  also  maintain,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  faculties,  a  school  of  advanced 
studies  dedicated  exclusively  to  research. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  changes 
which  the  Statute  brings  to  395-year-old 
San  Marcos,  the  dean  of  South  American 
universities.  Three  new  faculties  were 
created  in  this  venerable  institution — 
Chemistry,  Veterinary  Science,  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  (The  other  faculties  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  are  Law,  Medicine,  Letters,  Sciences, 
Ecomomic  and  Commercial  Sciences, 
Pharmacy,  and  Dentistry.)  Institutions 
to  be  alTiliated  with  San  Marcos  are:  the 


School  of  Engineers,  the  National  School 
of  Agriculture,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Alcedo  Academy  of  Music,  the  School  of 
Social  Service,  the  Institute  of  Anthro¬ 
pological  Research,  and  the  Museum  of 
Anthropology. 

Two  important  articles  of  the  statute  are 
those  providing  for  flexible  programs  of 
studies  in  the  various  sections  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  for  the  judging  of  a  student’s 
ability  by  his  habits  of  work,  intellectual 
achievements,  and  aptitude  for  study 
throughout  the  course  rather  than  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  final  or  midyear  examina¬ 
tion.  Lectures  may  be  used  only  for 
theoretical  subjects,  and  wherever  possible 
are  to  be  replaced  by  directed  study, 
debate,  papers,  and  research. 

Each  university  is  to  organize  a  Cultural 
Extension  Institute  which  will  make  its 
resources  available  to  as  many  as  possible 
through  lectures,  short  lecture  courses, 
radio  programs,  concerts,  motion  pictures, 
forums,  and  round  table  discussions. 

The  statute  provides  for  more  equitable 
representation  of  students  in  their  organ¬ 
izations  and  for  increased  social  welfare 
services  for  both  students  and  faculty. 
Medical  assistance  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  clinics  and  free  consultations,  and 
a  compulsory  social  security  system, 
supported  by  the  institution  as  well 
as  by  students  and  teachers,  is  to  be 
organized  in  each  university.  As  many 
scholarships  and  travel  grants  as  possi¬ 
ble  are  to  be  made  available  for  deserving 
students. 

A  Departmental  Institute  of  Higher 
Learning  is  to  be  organized  in  each 
Department  capital  where  no  university 
exists  to  study  the  historical,  geographical, 
social,  economic,  artistic,  and  scientific 
aspects  of  the  region. 

Increased  funds  are  being  made  available 
to  help  put  into  practice  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Statute.  The  1946  appropriation 
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for  the  University  of  San  Marcos  amounted 
to  over  9,652,000  soles  (the  sol  equals 
alx)ut  $0,154  U.S.  cy.)  or  double  the 
appropriation  of  any  previous  year.  Part 


of  this  sum  will  go  toward  the  construction 
of  the  university  buildings  {ciudad  univan- 
taria)  provided  for  in  the  organic  education 
law'  of  1941. 


We  see  bjy  the  papers  that — 

•  Memljers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay  in  the  United  States, 
prominent  business  executives  from  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  Washington  and  numerous 
distinguished  visitors  joined  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  “Fiesta  Days,”  July  27-30,  1946, 


in  the  city  of  Montevideo,  Chippewa 
County,  Minnesota.  Street  decorations  in 
the  colors  of  the  United  States  and 
Uruguay,  a  rodeo,  dancing  to  a  well- 
known  orchestra,  fireworks,  a  champion¬ 
ship  softliall  game,  and  colorful  costumes 
featured  the  3-day  festivities.  An  exchange 
of  greetings  by  shortwave  from  Montevi¬ 
deo,  Minnesota,  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 


PERUVIAN  MUSICIANS 


Standing  with  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  de  Lavallc,  Peruvian  representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  are  the  members  of  the  Inka  Taky  Trio,  Imma  Sumack,  soprano,  Mois6s  Vivanco, 
guitarrist,  and  Cholita  Rivero,  contralto.  On  July  30  they  delighted  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  gardens  by  their  rendition  of  Peruvian  folk  songs  and  dances,  some  of  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  Inca  times.  The  music  was  extremely  interesting  and  the  performers  superb. 
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was  broadcast  through  the  International 
Broadcasting  Division  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

•  In  deference  to  the  agreement  of  mem¬ 
ber  nations  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  end  “multiple-currency”  prac¬ 
tices,  Brazil  has  established  one  value  for 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  its  exchange  for 
foreign  trade  purposes  which  averages  the 
two  rates  (“free”  and  “official”)  that 
existed  before.  The  basic  rate  is  now 
approximately  18.96  cruzeiros  to  the 
dollar,  making  the  cruzeiro  worth  about 
5.27  cents. 

•  An  estimated  $26,000,000  will  go  into 
public  works  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1946. 
The  sum  includes  remodeling  of  several 
squares,  construction  of  streets,  new’  mar¬ 
kets,  and  drainage  systems,  and  the  up¬ 
keep  of  hospitals,  public  buildings,  parks, 
and  gardens. 

•  In  Habana,  Cuba,  the  sum  of  $66,000  was 
authorized  by  Presidential  Decree  of  July 
4  for  the  purchase  of  50  jeeps  for  use  by 
inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

•  A  recent  decree-law  in  Brazil  prohibited 
all  games  of  chance  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public,  stating  that  the  practice  and 
exploitation  of  such  games  is  contrary  to 
the  moral,  legal,  and  religious  traditions 
of  the  Brazilian  people. 

•  The  province  of  Cordoba  in  Argentina 
has  under  way  a  6-year  highway  plan  for 
constructing  1,100  miles  of  roads,  of  which 
600  miles  will  be  paved  with  concrete. 
This  will  give  the  province  a  highway 
system  of  2,800  miles,  which  will  doubtless 
be  greatly  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  Cordo¬ 
bans  but  by  the  many  summer  visitors  to 
the  beautiful  Cordoban  hills. 

•  A  large  new  factory  for  ready-made 
clothing  is  being  built  in  Lima,  at  a  cost 
of  some  $315,000,  aliout  $120,000  of  which 
will  Ije  spent  for  machinery.  The  super¬ 


intendent  will  be  an  American.  Another 
Lima  factory  has  purchased  from  the 
American  owners  the  right  to  use  the 
patent  for  sanforizing  cotton  goods. 

•  In  accordance  with  Decree  No.  9,626  of 
March  30,  1 946,  the  Argentine  Government 
has  expropriated  all  port  installations  in 
that  country,  including  grain  elevators. 
The  elevators  were  already  lx;ing  operated 
by  the  Government  through  the  National 
Commission  of  Grains  and  Elevators  as  a 
result  of  Decree  No.  10,107  of  April  20, 
1944.  The  Government  will  pay  a  sum 
equivalent  to  some  $7,500,000  to  former 
owners  of  these  installations. 

•  The  Creole  Petroleum  Corporation  pro¬ 
vides  seven  oil  fields  in  Venezuela  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  Most  of 
it  is  taken  from  rivers  and  later  filtered 
and  chlorinated,  but  at  Jusepin  there  are 
nine  artesian  wells.  In  some  places  the 
residents  of  surrounding  towns  as  well  as 
the  workers  in  the  oil  fields  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  water. 

•  Last  May  the  government  of  Argentina 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  about 
$10,000,000  in  the  fight  against  locusts, 
which  were  causing  much  damage  to  crops. 

•  Nine-day  air-cruises  from  Boston  to  Ha¬ 
bana  are  Ijeing  offered  weekly.  The  flight 
takes  10  hours. 

•  Among  the  prizes  recently  offered  for  the 
best  ideas  on  the  future  development  of  the 
Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago  as  the  world’s 
greatest  merchandise  center  were  flights  to 
Habana  and  Mexico  City  and  around 
South  America. 

•  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  have  signed  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  construction 
of  an  international  bridge  between  the  two 
countries  over  the  Paz  River.  The  High¬ 
way  Departments  of  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  will  work  together  in  deciding 
the  exact  location  of  the  bridge  and  in 
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supervising  its  construction.  Contractors 
in  ix)th  countries  will  Ije  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  for  the  work  of  constructing 
the  bridge,  and  the  winner  will  lie  allowed 
6  months  to  complete  the  project.  The 
cost  will  l)e  divided  equally,  and  both  re¬ 
publics  will  contribute  technicians,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  laborers.  Each  country 
will  build  the  approaches  necessary  to 
connect  the  bridge  with  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Highway  when  it  is 
finished. 

•  Two  important  new  diamond  deposits 
have  recently  l)een  discovered  in  Brazil- 
One  of  these,  which  according  to  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  largest  dia¬ 
mond  deposit  ever  discovered  in  Central 
Brazil,  is  located  near  Sao  Simao  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  State  of  Goiaz. 
One  diamond  miner  is  said  to  have  taken 
alxjut  510,000  worth  of  stones  from  this 
deposit  in  one  week.  The  other  deposit, 
from  which  more  than  2,000  fairly  large 
stones  have  already  lieen  taken,  is  in 
Gilboes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
of  Piaui. 

•  Costa  Rica  is  at  last  in  a  position  to  ex¬ 
port  corn.  The  agricultural  development 
program  of  1945  provided  a  fund  to  lie 
used  for  farm  credits  and  for  crop  pur¬ 
chases,  so  that  plantings  of  rice,  corn,  and 
Ixrans  have  lieen  larger  than  ever.  W'hite 
sugar  production,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
Ixren  steadily  decreasing  since  the  peak 
crop  of  1941-42. 

•  More  than  twice  as  many  honeydew 
melons  were  shipped  out  of  Chile  in  1945 
as  in  1944,  and  almost  all  were  consumed 
in  the  United  States. 

•  A  monument  to  the  Brazilian  patriot 
Joaquim  Jose  Da  Silva  Xavier — “Tira- 
dentes” — was  dedicated  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  June  1,  1946.  The  President  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  his  Ministers  and  officials  of  the 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  governments 


witnessed  the  ceremony.  The  monument 
is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Juan  Carlos 
Olivia  Navarro,  of  Argentina,  and  was 
erected  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Institute 
Argentino-Brasileno  de  Cultura.  “Tira- 
dentes”  (1748-1793),  one  of  the  first 
leaders  of  the  movement  for  Brazilian 
independence,  was  executed  in  1790  for 
his  participation  in  an  attempt  at  revolu¬ 
tion. 

•  Argentina's  Postal  Savings  Bank  has 
recently  established  a  money  order  service 
to  facilitate  the  safe  transfer  of  funds 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  also  in¬ 
augurating  a  travelers’  check  service. 

•  A  marble  bust  of  Cuba's  great  patriot  j 

Jose  Marti  was  unveiled  in  the  capital  city  r 

of  Guatemala  May  19,  1946,  a  gift  from  ' 

President  Grau  San  Martih  of  Cuba.  ^ 

1 

•  Peru  is  Ijeginning  this  year  a  5-year  plan  c 

for  building  schools.  By  the  end  of  1950  * 

a  total  of  316  schools,  distributed  through-  * 
out  the  country’s  133  districts,  will  be  ^ 

built  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000,000.  This  t 

program  is  designed  to  keep  the  improve-  I 

ment  of  school  buildings  in  step  with  the  ' 

rapid  development  of  pedagogical  methods.  ^ 

•  Guatemala's  campaign  for  wider  educa¬ 
tion  is  lieing  carried  to  villages  remote  ^ 

from  the  capital  Ijy  small  traveling  units  j 

equipped  to  teach  not  only  reading  and  j 

writing  but  also  the  elements  of  hygiene  t 

and  civics.  Each  unit  brings  seed  suited  ^ 

to  the  locality,  and  gives  instruction  on  ' 

the  growing  of  food  crops.  ^ 

•  The  oldest  public  library  in  Cuba  lie-  ' 

longs  to  the  Sociedad  Economica  de  * 

Amigos  del  Pais  (Economic  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Country).  It  was  ojxmed 

in  June  1793,  and  by  the  next  month  had 
1,402  liooks.  Now  it  has  more  than  a  ^ 

hundred  thoasand  volumes  and  many  j 

valualile  manuscripts,  installed  in  a  new  f 

liuilding  f 
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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Eicuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1 889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  ChUe,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  coopieration,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 


The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  LInion  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
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